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Distant Viewing 
is Complete 

— Identifications 
Positive 


with Bausch & Lomb BALscope Telescopes 


You'd never dream distant field observations at 
ranges beyond the reach of binoculars could be so 
positive and easy until you've owned a fine tele- 
scope. Greater power with a crispness and bril- 
liance of image never before known is yours for 
a lifetime of enjoyment with BALscope telescopes. 
You'll be amazed at how small and light these 
telescopes are, too. Why, the BALscope Sr. is 
actually less than 1612" long and weighs only 48 
ounces—a real joy for carrying on field trips. Fo- 
cusing the BALscope Sr. is so quick and easy . 
simply run your finger across the focusing knob. 
This new type of focusing is ideal, too, for persons 
desiring continual focus adjustment. The 60mm 
BALscope Sr. in 15k, 20, 30 or OX retails 
for $95, and, with B&L adapter, can be mounted to 
any panhead camera tripod. The 40mm BALscope 
Je. with draw-tube focusing is just $44.75, weighs 
a scant 23 ounces and measures but 12%". A 20 x 
telescope, it requires no adapter for attachment to 
panhead tripods. Write for complete description 
and specifications on BALscope telescopes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 25145 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


When writing advertisers, please mention 


TURRET ADAPTER 
$14.95 


This 3-eyepiece turret adapter accessory for the 
BALscope Sr. makes changing of magnifications 
extremely easy. With just a flip of the turret, you 
can change from 15 x to 20x, 30 or 60x. The 
turret adapter, in matching forest green finish, 
attaches quickly to the BALscope Sr. in place of 
the regular eyepiece cap. 


AUTO WINDOW 
and TRIPOD ADAPTER 


$14.95 


Another accessory for the 60mm BALscope Sr. 
telescope, this combination adapter fits on the 
window of your car or any standard tripod. A ball 
joint enables a smooth movement of the telescope 


in any direction. 
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THIS GIANT BUTTERFLY IS 
A GARDEN WEATHERVANE! 


Flutters With Every Breeze! 
Here's “Windy Cindy"—the big, 

bright, beautiful butterfly who will $995 
brave any weather to brighten 

your garden or lawn, Mounts oot on garage, 
fence, garden stake or lawn. Always points 
into the wind, and moves her — ike @ 
giant Tiger Swallowtail alighting. Responds 
even to gentle zephyrs. Can fly out a hurri- 
cane! 

Authentic coloring. Wingspread 16". Made 
of aluminum, brass and stainless steel, Rust- 


proof, sturdy. Comes with post for lawn mount- 
ing and strap for side mounting. 


BIRD SONGS 
OF DOORYARD, 
FIELD AND FOREST 


Volumes 1 and 2 
Long-Playing Microgroove 
Records 


@ From the famous Stillwell collection, two 
volumes containing 275 authentic songs and 
calls of 96 different North Amescan bird 
species. 
© Beautiful new collection which has token 
years to prepare, on two full 12" Cong-Play- 
ing microgroove records enclosed in colorful 
jackets, 
© Interesting commentary on each bird. Each 
record contains 45 minutes of song’ grouped 
for easy location. ° 
Volume 1 
135 songs and calls of 49 speries 
33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid ; 
Volume 2. : 
140 songs and calls of 58 speiies 
33 1/3 RPM $7.95 postpaid + 


Hebi 


Free descriptive folder a on request 
SOLD WITH FULL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Order Today, Direct from 
FICKER RECORDING: SERVICE 
420 Arcadia Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 


When writing odvertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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INSIST ON IT 


IT GUARANTEES YOUR SATISFACTION WA TCHERS 


WHY LUG AROUND HEAVY CUMBERSOME BINOCULARS? 


The compact “Titan Midget” weighs only 644 ounces! A bird lover's MUST. Truly, concentrated 
power in a 3” x 3%” binocular. Why carry around heavy binoculars to enjoy bird watching? 
It ia now not necessary. Here in virtually “capsule” form, is a palm sized binocular that offers 
you the acme of performance. A FULL 10 POWER, color corrected Achromatic pocket binocular. 
Finest in materials and workmanship. All threaded fittings. Handsome chrome with satin black 
trim. Interior sides of the VITAL front and rear Achromatics have been COATED to assure 


brighter, sharper, clearer images 


READ WHAT USERS SAY—THEY KNOW 


W.M.R.. CULVER, IND. “When I ordered your 10 Power Pocket Binocular a few weeks ago, 
Il was skeptical and wouldn't have risked the money if it had not been for ur guarantee. Frankly, 
1 was amazed these glasses; they prove the day of optical miracies is not past. in arity, color 
correction, alignment and ever other respect they tr perfect 

SB. A., OMAHA, NEBR Your UNITI 10 P i ket Binocular th sre amazing. The 
IMPOSSIBLI f the Yesterdays are Mi‘ UREDLY A GREAT ESS TODAY 
Give me UNITED every time 


POWER POCKET $12.95 
Weights only 6 om. Duo Tone (Rich 
Chrome and Lustrous Black) 

Regular price $17.95 


7 POWER 20 


SILVER SPHINX POWER!! 


ALL CHROME. Beav- 60 MM Objec- 
0 7 A 
tiful. Weighs only 6 tive lens! 


ounces Enjoy bird 
watehing to the full- The UNITED Prismatic MONOCULAR (half 
- with this lovely, of a binocular) has 2 to 3 times the power o 
gw hy Le ular. With ca ond ordinary monoculars! The added power plus a 
or ‘ se are - 

4 , giant sized objective lena of 60 MM gives you 
straps. NOW ONLY $14.95! (Regularly $19.95) what you have always wanted . distant 
birds brought to finger tip ame, sharply, 


BY AR mal | learly showing every detail, color, et ! Weighs 

With ease and strape hs $29. 95 

by - beeapedis NO TAX! 
FROM 3 CONTINENTS 


Come UNITED'S precision made binoculars, 
telescopes, ete. Those shown here were made in 
If you are not absolutely satisfied with a pur Japan by skilled optical craftamen to exacting 
chase after using, return any time within 40 United requirements. It explains why the price 
days for an exchange or a full refund of the is so LOW and the quality so HIGH, and all are 
money you paid us. FAIR ENOUGH? FULLY GUARANTEED. Cases, straps included ! 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNTS = re DEALERS WANTED 


UNITED BINOCULAR COM PANY 


9043 S$. Western Ave., United Bidg., Dept. ARF-2528, Chicago 20, Illinois 
Display Sales Rooms Open Mon, thru Fri., 8:30-3.30 


USER WRITES: I want 8&8 more pair to 


give to the young people in our family.” 
Mrs. H.P.B., Tucson, Ariz 


ORDER TODAY 


Cash orders shipped prepaid. C.O.D.'s require 
$2.00 deposit. For same day shipment by Air 
| Mail add $1.00 for pocket binoculars ; add $2.00 
for monocular. On binoculars only add 10% 
Pederal tax. Leather cases included! 


30 DAY TRIAL BASIS 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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A Plea for the Whooping Crane 


I have heard of a book, “The Whoop- 
ing Crane,” by Robert P. Allen. Please 
inform me as to where this book may 
be obtained.* 

I am extremely interested in wildlife, 
and while I think I understand the dif- 
ficult, and seemingly impossible prob- 
lems which confront us, it will be only 
negligence and failure which will allow 
the spectacular whooping crane to be- 
come extinct. A great deal of credit is 
due those who are putting their effort, 
time, and money into the struggle, but 

. this is a last ditch stand—do or die. 
Let nothing stand in your way... . 


I am a farmer in Saskatchewan and last 
spring I had the thrill of seeing and hear- 
ing three whooping cranes. Apparently 
they had been feeding on a stubble field 
about a mile away, for as they ap- 
proached they spiraled as they gained 
altitude. They passed almost directly 
over me, circling, then straightened out 
in direct flight in a north, northwest 
direction. The memory of their resonant 
calls is ample reward for my interest in 
this dwindling species. 

Now, as I told my story around, I got 
very disappointing responses from some 
people, such as: 

“Did you get a shot at them?” 

“I'd like to shoot one, just to have a 
good look at it.” 

“Betch’a they'll be worth a lot of 
money stuffed.” 

Well, there it is for what it is worth. 
There should be a very substantial re- 
ward for information leading to the 
arrest of violators. If the reward is 
ample, I don't think there will be any 
violators 

STUART LANGLEY 
Speers, Saskatchewan 
Canada 


Toc Sweet for Hummers? 


As you know we sell, on a mail order 
basis, the Gregor’s Hummingbird Feed 
ers. Naturally we read with great inter 
est Cass Payne's article, “Feeding Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds,” in the July- 
August 1955 issue of Audubon Maga 
zine. 

We are deeply concerned with the 
mixture that Cass Payne recommends 
that of feeding hummingbirds equal 

Continued on Page 196 

*From the National Audubon Society, 1130 
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Fifth Avenue, New York 28, Research 
Report No. 3, July 1952, $3.00 
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MEN, HOPE, AND WHOOPING CRA 


Niacin on the North American continent, 
somewhere between California and Florida, mil 
lions of years ago, an ancient forbear of the 
whooping crane was born. The cranes are one 
of the oldest races of birds living—far, far older 
than mankind. Now, they are about to die—not 
willingly, not without a struggle, but almost cer 
tainly—unless the quality of mercy in man’s heart 
can overcome his desire to kill. 


No one knows when the whooping crane became 
a white, shining, five-foot-tall bird. Perhaps it 
has always been the superb creature that it is 
today. Combined with its tall stature, its white 
feathers glistening like snow in the sun, the 
glowing red skin patches on its head, and its 
almost fierce, yellow eyes, the whooping crane 
has something else. It has character. Through 
the ages it has gained a wild wisdom, a keen and 
knowing awareness that has made it the wildest, 
wariest creature on earth. High in courage, ready 
either to battle or to lead away any animal foe 
in defense of its mate or young, yet, it is almost 
helpless before its most dreaded enemy—modern 
man. Unable to cope with the rifle and shotgun, 
unable to adjust to the creeping tide of human 
ity that crowds closer and closer, the last whoop 
ing cranes have retreated into a vast Canadian 
wilderness. ‘There, in an ancient way known 
to all wild things, and to man himself, they 
perpetuate their kind by raising families of 
young cranes that will replace the older ones 
when they have died. But the struggle of these 
last few whooping cranes—perhaps less than 20 

is more than a fight for a few cranes to live. 
It is a battle against racial extinction from which 
these beautiful creatures, once they are struck 
down, shall never rise again. 


In July 1955, Robert P. Allen, Research Asso 
ciate of the National Audubon Society, flew over 
the wilderness of Wood Buffalo Park, Alberta, 
Canada, and saw five whooping cranes and four 
young ones near their nests. They had been driv 
en there by the agricultural development of the 
prairie country which had routed them from 
their last nesting marshes in the United States 
and southern Canada. The whooping cranes had 
come to a northern land avoided by both white 
man and Indians because of its impenetrability 
Although he had searched the northern wilder- 
ness before, Mr. Allen had never found the nest 
ing grounds of the cranes. On August 6, in the 
same area, W. A. Fuller, a Canadian biologist, 
who had discovered the nesting cranes even be 
fore Mr. Allen did, saw five young ones and six 
adults, eleven of them, or about half of all the 
whooping cranes left in the world 
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My. Allen's exciting experience climaxed the 
long fight of the National Audubon Society and 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service to save 
the whooping cranes. He had studied the last 
of them on their Texas wintering grounds; he 
had learned about their relationships to each 
other, and to other animals in their environ- 
ment; their food supply and its nature; and 
other facts so desperately needed if he were to 
unearth every possible threat to their lives. In 
1952, the National Audubon Society published 
its Research Report No. 3, “The Whooping 
Crane,” by Robert P. Allen. It contained all 
that was known about the whooping cranes up 
to that time. 


But the present nesting grounds had never been 
found, and no one, not even Mr. Allen, knew 
what threatened the cranes there. To find the 
breeding grounds meant encroaching upon their 
last privacy, but he believed that what he might 
discover there would save whooping crane lives. 


| his summer Mr. Allen studied the foods of the 
cranes in the Canadian waters and lands about 
their nests. Science needed these and other facts, 
and Mr. Allen came back with the encouraging 
news that for the time being, in that remote 
land, the cranes were safe from the guns of 
men. Nothing apparently threatened the cranes 
on their breeding grounds that they could not 
cope with themselves. The last resident area :of 
the cranes that held a potential threat to them 
had been analyzed. Protected on their wintering 
grounds in Texas, and safe on the northern 
breeding grounds because of their isolation,. Mr. 
Allen was reasonably certain now where tlie 
greatest threat to the cranes must lie. He knew, 
at last, why the whooping cranes had come to 
Texas last fall, for the first time tn many years 
without a single young one. 

The young cranes had probably been shot 
somewhere along their migration route.: 


In September, October, and November, (955, the 
whooping cranes will again be flying down the 
dangerous skyways over Saskatchewan, over the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. For the cranes this will be the ‘most 
critical migration journey they have ever made. 
If they can pass through unharmed, they have 
a chance—a good chance—to recover. WE AP 
PEAL TO THE SPORTSMANSHIP AND 
HUMANITY OF EVERY PERSON, FROM 
SASKATCHEWAN TO TEXAS, TO WITH- 
HOLD HIS FIRE, AND TO GIVE ANY 
LARGE WHITE BIRD GOD-SPEED, IN 
STEAD OF A CHARGE OF SHOT. 


Joun K. Terres, eprror 
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NATIONAL 
1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
youth groups have been enrolled since 


1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers, reach an audience of 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, under direction of trained 
naturalists. 


Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints by 
leading wildlife photographers. 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 
be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete.. may be 
obtained, and such items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 


threatened with extinction. 


Public information Department, services 
members, and furnishes the press, TV, and 
radio with information about nature and 
conservation. 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members; Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses; Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Junior News and Audubon Nature Bulle- 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol more than 1,000,000 
acres of land and water including Audu- 
bon Nature Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary, Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Hog 
Island, Maine; Corkscrew Swamp Sane- 
tuary in Florida; and other extensive 
areas in Florida and Texas. 


Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants and wild- 
life and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


Supporting ....$ 50 
Contributing .. 100 
. 200 


fudubon Magazine. 


Regular ...... $5 
Sustaining .... 10 


Membership includes 


Se 


Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society in 
your will, Suggested bequest form: I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the National 
Audubon Society, in the City of New York, in the State of New York, the sum of 

. dollars (or otherwise describe the gift), to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society. 


Directors: Aubrey Drury, Ludlow Gris- 
com, Robert J. Hamershlag, Mrs. B. Brew- 
ster Jennings, Erard A. Matthiessen, Mrs. 
David H. McAlpin, Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, 
Jr. Roger T. Peterson, Curt Reisinger, 
Paul RB. Sears, Grant G. Simmons, Gard- 
ner D. Stout, Gustav A. Swanson, R. Gor- 
don Wasson. 


Officers: Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 13 MeAllister Areade, Miami 32, C. 


the Board; Gardner D. Stout, Chairman, 
Executive Committee; Robert C. Murphy, 
and Guy Emerson, Honorary Presidents; 
John H. Baker, President; Carl W. Buch- 
heister, Senior Vice-President; Douglas C. 
Orbison, Vice-President; Kenneth D. Mor- 
rison, Vice-President; Erard A. Matthies- 
sen, Secretary; R. Gordon Wasson, Treas- 
urer; Irving Benjamin, Asst. Treasurer; 
Shirley Miller, Asst. Secretary. 


M. Brookfield, 


representative; Elizabeth Cressman, office manager; Pacific Coast, 2426 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley 4, California, William N. Goodall, Pacific Coast representative; Mary Jefferds, 


office manager. 
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parts of sugar and water. The mixture 
we have been recommending has been 
one part sugar to three parts of water 
and we did not arrive at this figure 
haphazardly. Before recommending it, 
we contacted Mr. Scott of the Bronx 
Zoological Gardens, New York City, who 
told us that this was the proper mixture 
and that a greater concentration of 
sugar would cause enlarged livers. The 
one to three mixture is, according to 
Mr. Scott, very similar to their natural 
food and any stronger concentration is 
like candy; although popular with the 
birds, is very unhealthy. 
Joun W. Grecor 

Nanuet, New York 


We are glad that Mr. Gregor has sug- 
gested that the one part sugar to one 
part of water used by Cass Payne to feed 
hummingbirds (Audubon Magazine, 
July-August 1955, p. 158) might be in- 
jurious to them because of its high 
sugar content. I have been using one 
part sugar to two parts of water in our 
feeders for many years, as have many 
other bird-attractors, without any appar- 
ent harm to the hummingbirds that use 
it each summer. Mr. Scott's formulae at 
the Bronx Zoo (which I have given be- 
low for those who may at some time have 
an injured bird, and would like to know 
what to feed it), is for captive humming- 
birds that cannot include natural foods 
in their diets as do wild hummingbirds. 
Our hummers, after sipping from our 
feeders for awhile, will visit flowers in 
our garden where they get nectar, smal! 
spiders, and tiny insects. This freedom 
to choose, plus the greater activity of 
a wild hummingbird, might be rather 
good insurance against liver troubles 
from a too-rich sugar diet. 

However, I believe that Mr. Gregor 
has done bird-attractors, and the hum- 
mingbirds they attract, a service in warn- 
ing us against using too much sugar. 
It is quite likely that one part of sugar 
to two parts of water is harmless to them, 
and that Mr. Gregor’s mixture of one 
part sugar to three parts of water is even 
safer. Without scientific experimenting 
to determine the effects of certain foods 
on wild hummingbirds, which, to the 
best of our knowledge, hasn't been done, 
we had better err on the side of a “lean” 
sugar mixture rather toward a too-rich 
one.—John K. Terres 

Diet used for captive hummingbirds 
at the Bronx Zoo, New York City. To 
four ounces of water, add and stir until 
dissolved the following: 


level teaspoon of Mellon's food 
(or pablum) 
teaspoon of condensed milk 


teaspoons of honey 
or 3 drops of “Vipenti” (a vita- 
min) 
drop of beef extract 
Letters Continued on Page 198 
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ALAN DEVOE DIES \lan Devoe’s articles in Audubon Maga (— ‘= 


ine, particularly one of his early ones, oem 
The World of a Chipmunk,” in the DISCOVER A MEW VACATION LAND 


July-August 1942 issue. This beautifully wv ETIMBER TRAILS INN 


written story, typical of Alan Devoe's 
warmth of feeling and knowledge of the IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. 
; : > > ¢ ir. A small inn with a reputation for gracious country 
ways of wild animals, creates a chip iivien |e a csttian of eureassing watered Gennty 
’ ar write . > Private beach, quality riding horses, finest tennis 
munk s world as few writers have done. courts, boating, and endless miles of scenic trails 
We like to believe that our cover picture Golf nearhy. 50 quests. American pian. 
, Mountains, lakes and ancient forests to explore; 
of a chipmunk, for this issue, is a part- cascading streams, miles of scenic trails, a 1400- 
acre wild life sanctuary where deer, beaver, otter, 
ing salute to our friend, Alan Devoe, grouse, pileated woodpeckers, horned owls and 
' scores of ether hard-te-see birds and beasts are 
and that he would have liked the symbol unafraid and abundant 


of a tribute paid him by one of his little Adsres the fan, Vineer Veale Giuh 


wild animal friends.—THe Eprrors Gg J 


On Wednesday night, August 17, Alan 
Devoe, a contributing editor to Audu- | 
bon Magazine, died at the New York | 
Hospital after a brief illness. The au- | ° 
ro come who was 45 years old, Only the RICH Can Afford a Cheap Binocular ! 
had lived at | hudd Hill, a 100-acre farm Under ideal conditions an inferior bin- signed binoculars. Even if a layman could 
at Hillsdale, New York. He moved there , ; \ \ , 4 £ bi , he lack “s 

ocular may give results apparently ap test dozens of binoculars, he lacks experi 
in 1934, two years after he and Mary proaching the best glasses. However, poor ence in selecting the best at the price he 
Sheridan Berry were married. binoculars are a constant source of eye wants to pay. 

Many of our readers will remember strain, and soon need alignment or other Tell your needs to a Museum Curator 
expensive repairs. In dim light—when —an experienced field ornithologist and 
= needed most—they perform miserably. franchised dealer for fine U. S., Swiss, 


““AUDUBON THE NATURALIST” Throwing money out the window is a Japanese and German binoculars and 
pa efieniad better investment than buying poorly de- _ telescopes. 


Roger Tory P iti , ’ 
~My Many By. A fd a Postpaid Delivery + Guaranteed . Liberal Trade-ins 


Live footage and original folio beautifully photo- J 
graphed in attention getting color. Binocular Headquarters 


For all oges—12/2 minute Kodachrome Prints, $125 BARTLETT HENDRICKS BY putiehs tea teen, 


ROY PINNEY PRODUCTIONS 
19 East 57th Street New York 4, N. Y 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE CARVINGS 


Tourmaline Squirrel 


$95.00 


Hemitite Frog 
$85.00 


Variegated Jasper Frog 
$95.00 


Pair of black-and-white 
Agate Penguins (mother 
feeding young) $250.00 


Figurines illustrated are 
slightly larger than half 


actual size 


..» Tax included... . . » For the perfectionist . . . 


You are cordially invited to see our complete collection of birds Ww E D D E R | E N \ 
nc. 


and other animals carved from semi-precious stones. Plan to 
come during the Annual Convention of the National Audubon Rare Jewels * Distinctive Creations 
Society. 485 Madison Ave., New York 22,N. Y. + Plaza 3-2950 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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A STODDARD'S 


QUALITY GLASS 


7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


= Je 


These Stoddard’s imported binoculars come with a lifetime guarantee 
against defects in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is univer- 
sally recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really 
exceptional at this unheard-of low price. They are fast, easy center- 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated 
lenses and prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Com- 
plete with fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


This glass has been so popular with members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society that we are now offering 


it nationally. 
when you order. 


Please mention the Audubon Magazine 
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HARVEST TIME IS 


SEED-RIPENING TIME 


The Audubon Nature Bulle- 
tin, SEEDS And How They 
Travel, tells the fascinating 
story of the seeds. Written by 
Rutherford Platt and illustrated 


with some of his unusual photo- 
graphs of seed pods. 
15 cents per copy 
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A - Says 


The winter and breeding bird studies in 
fudubon Field Notes are most interest 
ing to the student of natural bird popu- 
lations. Many new areas are covered 
each year, as well as new reports on old 
Bird ranges and populations are 
constantly changing, and for one to keep 
up with these, Audubon Field Notes is 


areas 


a key publication. 
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LETTERS— Continued from Page 196 
Intoxicated Robins 


Of considerable interest to nature 
lovers and bird students was an occur- 
rence on Anna Maria Island, Florida, 
early in January 1955. As is usual hun- 
dreds of robins visited this island in the 
Gulf of Mexico, Manatee County, Flor- 
ida, in January, but this year the birds 
seemed to have eaten some fermented 
fruit which made them intoxicated. 
They teetered on telephone wires and 
tree branches, fluttered feebly about on 
the ground or stretched out motionless. 
Many of them flew into passing auto- 
mobiles and were killed. The highway 
was strewn with their dead bodies. After 
a day or two the birds “sobered up” 
and flew away. 

Local authorities believe that the 
birds ate some fallen and fermented 
fruit. A period of very warm weather 
at that season could have hastened the 
fermenting of such fruit. 


Some authorities say that the robins 
ate chinaberry fruit which had fer- 
mented, Others claim that the fruit of 
the bread-palm caused the condition. 

Robins show up by the thousands 
along the» Gulf Coast in January and 
remain in scattered flocks, eating the 
ripening fruits until it is time to return 
to their northern breeding grounds. 
Strawberry growers count them a great 
pest and a great many are killed by 
irate growers, 

Mrs. Fern Berry 
Marion, Michigan 


A Gift One Reader Can’t Do Without 


Audubon Magazine grows better and 
better. I have been reading it most every 
year since 1912 when it was called Bird 
Lore. Henry Fairfield Osborne sent it 
as a gift for several years to my young 
son and for over 15 years it was sent 
to me as a gift... . I just can’t live 
without the magazine! 


Mrs. Errizt ANTHONY 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


An Exciting Hawk Flight 


On September 24, 1954, we sat on the 
top of a hill near the old quarry at 
Montclair, New Jersey. We were there 
to see if there were any hawks going 
south. They were late this year due to 
many storms, hurricanes, and much 
rainy weather. 

We had hardly arrived when they 
began to come, mostly broad-wings, one 
or two at a time. There were occasion- 
ally a lone sharp-shinned hawk, an os- 
prey, Cooper's hawk, or red-shouldered. 
After awhile we began to see groups of 
broad-winged hawks. As the afternoon 
wore on the hawks increased until there 
would be 90 or more together. Finally, 
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in October. 


PEITTITITITICLL LLL 


we counted 271 in one group. None of 
us had ever seen anything like it. I 
counted and counted and got so excited 
that the goose flesh came out on my 
arms! 

After they had passed we stood there 
excitedly talking when far off towards 
the George Washington Bridge someone 
spotted a group coming with no end 
in sight. The men and some of the 
women stretched out on the ground to 
count better. After I'd gotten to 230, I 
couldn't count any more. The sky was 
full of that heavenly parade of birds, 
climbing and circling about, going ever 
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New Film, “Audubon, the 
Naturalist” Depicts Work of 
the Famed Artist 


“Audubon, The Naturalist,” a 12%- 
minute, 16 mm. color film, has been 
completed by Roy Pinney Productions 

Ihe film tells the story of the life 
and work of John James Audubon. It 
consists of live-action shots which illus 
trate the American wilderness as a vast 
empire of natural riches. By means of 
oil paintings, drawings, posters, and col 
orful sketches, it describes how Audubon 
devoted his life to the study of the birds 
and other animals of America. A se 
quence shows the progressive stages of 
his work on a single subject. The film 
ends with a live-action summary. 

It was produced and photographed by 
Roy Pinney. The script was written by 
Roger Tory Peterson. Julius Baker, the 
flutist, is responsible for the musical 
accompaniment 

The film was made with the cooper- 
ation of the National Audubon Society, 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and the New York Historical So- 
ciety. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1955 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The annual convention of the National Audubon Society for 
1955 will be from November 12-15 inclusive. Registration will be 
at Audubon House, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Programs 
giving details of the meetings should reach all members sometime 
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UNITED CONSERVATION FUND, INC. 


The National Audubon Society believes that you should be advised 
that it is not participating in the fund-raising drive under the above 
title, and that, to its knowledge, the following other national con 
servation organizations have not 
Nature 
Education Association, The Conservation Foundation, Izaak Walton 
America, National Wildlife Federation, the Sierra Club, 
and Soil Conservation Society of America. 
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higher and higher, and finally becoming 
lost in the blue sky. The group divided 
up the “pockets” of birds and checked 
and rechecked on the counts. It was 
finally decided that within a half-hour 
760 broad-winged hawks had passed di 
rectly over the Montclair quarry! 

For the day we had a total of 3,056 
broad-winged hawks, 31 sharp-shinned 
hawks, 20 sparrow hawks, four ospreys, 
four marsh hawks, six Cooper's hawks, 
one red-shouldered hawk, and two duck 
hawks 

Mrs. Atice HONAMAN 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


American 
Association, Conservation 


joined in it either: 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD 
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The Animals’ Christmas 


An enchanting design with the birds and 
other animals gathered ‘round their very 
own tree. Hand-blocked in charcoal gray. 
A very Merry Christmas printed inside. Card 
measures 5'2" x 812", envelopes included. 
10 for $2.50 25 for $6.00 
100 for $22.50 


And a delightful new addition 
to our block-prints for 
bird-lovers! 
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Mexico, exciting and depressing. 


HE distinguished French biolo- 

gist, Francois Bourliere, whose 
two books on the natural history of 
mammals have created such a sensa 
tion, recently visited this side of the 
Atlantic for his seventh time since 
the war. Learning that I was about 
to start on an expedition into Mex 
ico, he expressed envy and remarked 
that in all his wide travels on four 
continents he has found only one 
other country which (from the point 
of view of the biologist and the 
ethnologist) could equal Mexico in 
its fabulous variety. That other 
country, he said, was French Indo 
China. 

I have not yet seen any part of 
Asia, but I certainly can endorse 
Professor Bourliere’s views about our 
neighbor south of the border (pro 
viding I ignore the obvious tourist 
meccas like Monterrey and Mexico 
City which are attractive cities in the 


modern sense). To the naturalist 
or the bird watcher—Mexico is very 
exciting indeed, but at the same time 
depressing. I will develop this point 
later. 

Edward Chalif, Irby Davis, and | 
for a long time had talked of col- 
laborating on a Field Guide to the 
Birds of Mexico. Both Chalif and 
Davis have worked for years on the 
project — independently up to this 
point—and now together. I must con 
fess that I have been the bottleneck, 


The illustrations for “Bird’s-Eye 
View” are from the book, “Wild 
America,” by Roger Tory Peterson 
and James Fisher, which will be 
published in October by Houghton 
Mifflin Company.—The Editors 


for the task of illustration is just 
getting underway. After working on 
the European birds with their pau 
city of brightly colored species it is 
a joy to wade into plates gaudy with 
parrots, tanagers, trogons, motmots, 
and other birds of tropical plumage. 

Irby Davis had already spent more 
than three months of this year in 
Mexico when Chalif and I joined 
him in the jeep. He had done the 
rounds with Dr. and Mrs. Arthur A. 
Allen and later with Edward Kin- 
caid, energetic editor of the Texas 
Ornithological Society's Newsletter. 
But Irby never tires of these extend- 
ed camping trips and probably has 
a wider knowledge of Mexican birds 


in the field than any other living 
man. This is no exaggeration. He 
has been making these trips for 20 
years, has given at least 100 field stu- 
dents their first introduction to 
Mexican birds, and has recorded on 
tape the voices of more than half of 
the Mexican species. In addition he 
has made exhaustive breeding bird 
censuses in at least 10 different habi- 
tats in almost as many different states 
in Mexico. The results, published 
in Audubon Field Notes are a very 
valuable contribution to a relatively 
little-known avifauna. 

Eddie Chalif, no sluggard bird 
finder himself, also knows Mexican 
birds extremely well. He buzzes into 
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every thicket after every least sound 
and packs more energy for a man ol 
50 than any other bird watcher | 
know (with the possible exception 
of Bob Allen), and he is extremely 
sharp in his identification as I had 
learned on previous trips with him 
in Texas, Arizona, California, Lap 
land, and Switzerland. Eddie has 
been the spark plug of our venture. 
Needless to say, Davis and Chalif 
wore me out (or was it the dysen 
tery?) as we criss-crossed Mexico from 
top to bottom—all the way to Guate 
camping each night in a new 
spot with a new set of birds. The 
birds, unseen, singing unfamiliar 
songs, completely bewildered me at 
times and I felt almost as helpless 
as I felt, years ago, when I first start- 
ed to learn the birds with the help of 
my tattered old Reed’s guide. But not 
quite. My patient companions in 
terpreted the hidden voices for me; 
told me how to tell the four tina 
and explained which 


mala 


mous apart, 
parrot says what. 

But there was evil abroad in this 
Garden of Eden—and I do not mean 
the venomous-looking viper that we 
accidentally ran over in the jeep. 
Wherever we went through the wet 
lowlands, particularly along the Gulf 
Coast of Vera Cruz, smoke could be 
seen hanging on the horizon or bil- 
lowing up near at hand. As the Ben 
Coffeys put it when we ran into 
them along the highway, “It almost 
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seemed as though the Mexicans had 
just discovered fire.” The Mexican 
Indian does not just cut the jungle 
down, he burns it down 

When we reached the end of the 
road—close to the border of Tabasco 
where Irby had camped in a prime 
val rain forest less than two months 
before, we found the jungle reduced 


to gray pumice-like ashes except for 
a few blackened trunks, gaunt and 
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Marsh hawk in flight, photographed by 
William Holemark, Jr. 


Female marsh hawk and chicks make an 
appealing family group. Photograph by 


Alfred M, Bailey and Robert J. Niedrach. 


THE VERSATILE 


The only harrier hawk on our continent, the wide-ranging marsh hawk 


nests from Alaska south to Texas, Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia. Here 


is an interesting account of its nesting habits in Massachusetts. 


By Henry Marion Hall 


5 he low, leisurely flight of the 
marsh hawk, and the white rump 
patch of both sexes, serve to iden 
tify the bird at considerable dis 
tances. On the dunes and saltings ol 
Cape Cod one frequently sees this 
graceful bird, 
grasses as a rule, but occasionally 


stooping over the 


flinging up into the air a little way 
before turning to course over the 
land once more 

usually 


Unlike most hawks it 


glides with pinions slanting upwards 


at an angle, somewhat after the man 
ner of a turkey vulture. Like the vul- 
ture, the harrier seems to float upon 
the air, now and again tilting to 
one side or the other in a seemingly 
careless, tireless flight. 

It looks twice its size, owing to its 
long wings and tail. Although lack- 
ing the impetuous drive of some 
hawks, it can keep going as long as 
the best of them, partly because of 
its extraordinary lightness. Up and 
down, up and down it courses, turn- 
ing once in so often to quarter back 
and scrutinize every inch of brush 
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MARSH HAWK 


below with eyes as keen as an eagle’s. 
Sometimes it hovers for a moment 
and then drops into the weeds to 
seize a grasshopper, a meadowmouse, 
or perhaps a stray toad. Once in a 
while you may see one eating its 
prey on the ground or on a fence 
post. Otherwise, the harrier spends 
most of its time in the air. 

Sitting in a blind it is easy to 
watch marsh harriers for hours at a 
stretch seeking small prey — snakes, 
lizards, young skunks, rats, shrews, 
rabbits, spermophiles, moles, gophers, 
and field-mice. These hawks destroy 
so many rodents that eastern farmers 
regard them as friends. Were it not 
for them the depredations of mice 
would cause an ever-mounting spiral 
of economic loss to American agri- 
culture. 

They are less popular in some 
areas because they occasionally take 
game birds, but food habits studies 
have proved them to be useful to 
game birds in controlling rodents 
which may confpete with game birds 
for food and even destroy their eggs. 
On our salt meadows they seem to 
mousers, and limit 
their take of birds to a few seaside 
sparrows. I once saw a female try 
repeatedly to catch one, but every 
time the hawk swooped the little 
fellow would flutter up vertically. 
Eventually it saved its life by diving 
into a bush. 


be consistent 


During the breeding season, male 
marsh hawks frequently abandon 
their customary lowly flight to soar 
like red-shouldered and _ red-tailed 
hawks, holding their long wings 
horizontally and flapping only occa- 
sionally. Mounting with his larger 
mate over the marsh where their nest 
has been placed, the male plunges 
dizzily toward the green wilderness 
below, often somersaulting like a 
tumbler pigeon. Just when an ob- 


Marsh hawk hovering. Photograph of a 
painting by Allan Brooks. 


thinks that the acrobat will 
pitch into the cattails, it zooms up 
to the elevation from which it has 
dived. Reaching this height it drops 
again, describing a vast letter U in 
the sunny air, a kind of smokeless 
sky-writing which it sometimes con 
tinues until it has completed several 
dozen loops. 

All this is done seemingly to im- 
press the female. The male occa 
sionally stages such a nuptial flight 
from lower elevations above its mate 
while she is coursing over the low 
lands. Wherever he tries the pet 
formance it shows a rollicking, care 
less abandon. 


server 


I was once crossing a long cattail 
marsh which extends northeast from 
the lower extremity of a fresh-water 
lake known as East Harbor, on Cape 
Cod. Directly behind me rose the 
bluffs at Pilgrim Heights, which 
geologists say formed the tip of Cape 
Cod in earlier times. I had jumped 
a creek and was making wet prog 
ress on the “floating island,” when 
an odd, hostile, chittering, directly 
overhead, drew my attention to a 
large, brown, female marsh hawk. 

She was following me in hovering 
flight, and continued to do so whet 
ever I turned, scolding me for my 
intrusion on her boggy domain. It 
happened to be the thirtieth of May, 
and so I concluded that she had 
hatched her eggs and was worried 
about her nestlings. I decided to 
visit her eyrie, which must be some 
where in the fen, presumably about 
the center because she showed ex 


treme excitement 


whenever I ap 


proached it. 

Most marsh hawks are timid, but 
occasional individuals show ferocity 
to anybody approaching their nests. 
Cases are on record of their driving 
away much more powerful birds, 
such as red-tailed hawks and even 
eagles. They have also alarmed orni 
thologists who were photographing 
their young, dashing almost in their 
faces, or scratching their scalps. My 
Cape Cod harrier never dropped 
nearer than about 50 feet, but 
dipped suggestively whenever I 
turned my head. Her idea was to 
chase me away without betraying 
the whereabouts of her nest. 

Hugh Birckhead, of the American 


Museum of Natural History, who 


A marsh hawk leaving its nest shows its 
white rump-feathers. Photograph by 
Wilford L. Miller. 


had been trying to locate the eyrie 
a bit farther west, now joined me 
and we hid among alders fringing 
the cattail expanse. We supposed 
that if we remained out of sight 
long enough the harrier might for- 
get us and return to her fledglings. 
We were’ underestimating her 
shrewdness, and were soon aston 
ished to see her searching everywhere 
for us. Presently we saw her almost 
directly overhead again, scolding as 
vigorously as ever. We then felt posi- 
tive that she had fathomed our ruse 
and was now telling us so. 

While we tried to keep ourselves 
invisible from above we saw the male 
hawk sailing over the dunes. He 
wore a rich, pearly gray suit, nearly 
white below and utterly different 
from the chestnut brown of his cou 
rageous mate. He whistled sharply 
as he drew near, whereupon his mate 
started circling up to meet him, quite 
after the manner of any other hawk. 

She was 60 feet above the marsh 
and perhaps half that distance below 
the male, when he dropped a mouse 
and flapped away. Instantly the 
mother bird turned upside down in 
mid-air, caught the rodent in her 
claws, and glided down to a hillock 
beyond the fen. We fully expected 
her to disclose the whereabouts of 
her nest by carrying the food to her 
young. 

Instead of doing so she fooled us 
again. She proceeded very deliber- 
ately to tear the prey to bits and 
swallow it herself. She might have 
kept us guessing almost indefinitely 
had we not lain still for another 
quarter of an hour. Not until then 


did she feel concern enough for her 
Continued on Page 230 
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By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


O SOONER had my head 
4 cleared the rim than a bomb 
seemed to burst in my face. The 
wire-mesh helmet which came down 
to my heavily padded shoulders was 
driven violently back against my 
nose from which blood immediately 
streamed. I all but lost my precari 
ous hold upon the edge but, clinging 
there long enough to collect my 
senses, I started to back away, fight 
ing the demons off as best I could 


This is not the description of a 
front-line incident in Korea or the 
experience of a marine on a Japan 
ese held island, but just another, if 


unusual, adventure of 
Samuel Andrew Grimes in bird pho 
tography. It happened during his 
attempt to secure pictures of the 


somewhat 


home life of the great horned ow! on 
a pitch black night in a cypress 
swamp near his home in Jackson 
ville, Florida. 

The vicissitudes of the nature pho 
tographer only rarely involve real 
personal danger; more often they 
consist of petty annoyances and frus 
trations; sometimes they are ludi 
crous in the extreme. Take the case 
of the gray kingbirds, for exampl 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


* Excerpts from an introduction by Alexande 
Sprma, Jr. to “An Album of Southern Birds 
a book featuring more than 100 bird photographs 
by Samuel A. Grimes. Mr. Grimes is noted both 
as «@ bird photographer and ornithologist; Mr 
Sprunt is a well-known ornithologist and long 
time member of the staff of the National Audubor 
Society. Publication of this introduction is by pe 
mission of the authors and the publisher 
University of Texas Press, Austin. Texas 
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Having located a nest of gray king 
birds in the top of a mangrove, 
about 15 feet high, Grimes set about 
rigging his equipment, which en 
trouble 


tailed considerable 


Finding some very muddy, oyster 


some 


encrusted two-by-fours in the vicin 
ity, he constructed a sort of tower on 
top of which he fastened the camera 
focussed on the nest. A black thread 
ran from it to the blind which was 
some 150 feet away amid the foliage. 
Gray notoriously 
equipment 
staring them in the face, and this 


kingbirds are 
averse to photographic 


pair proved no exception to the 
rule 
After roosting in his blind on a 


for an hour or two, 
Grimes felt the tide rising about his 


camp stool 


feet. Later, it was up to his knees and 
still the 
nothing. When the water reached his 
chest he gave up and climbed into 


uncooperative birds did 


the mangroves, lugging the blind 
with him, and reensconced himself 
among the limbs 


Ihree hours crept by and at last 
one of the birds began to approach 
the nest. Realizing that it was just 
a matter of time now, Grimes sat 
tight. Then something happened. A 
female red-winged blackbird spied 
the black thread in mid-air and de 
cided it was just what she needed 
for her nest lining. She alighted on a 
convenient twig and proceeded to 
tug at the line 
watcher in the blind broke his silence 
violently, but the only result was 


vigorously. The 


that the gray kingbirds were eftec 
tually frightened away again. 

The blackbird continued to yank 
at the thread and actually set off the 
sensitive solenoid-operated shutter. 
Another climb to the nest was thus 
necessary and the whole procedure 
started over again from scratch. 
Again the red-wing returned and 
tried earnestly but this time Grimes 
had tied the thread around a branch 
in such a way as to require a pull 
stronger than the bird could manage. 
After a siege of some seven to eight 
hours, he finally succeeded in getting 
what he called “one very ordinary 
picture.” 

Sam Grimes was born at Carlyle, 
Kentucky, May 5, 1906, but has lived 
most of his life in Florida. His in- 
terest in birds began at the age of 
five (cardinals and blue jays were 
the species first to attract him), and 
it grew until it pervaded his entire 
life. However, it always has been and 
still is a hobby, which is why my 
thoughts of Sam Grimes are con- 
stantly tinged with regret — regret 
that he did not make his hobby his 
profession. 

I do not mean to imply that his 
photographs would have been better 
if he had become a _ professional 
ornithologist, but there would have 
been more of them, and his contribu- 
tions to man’s knowledge of birds 
would have been much more exten- 
sive. His name in ornithology, as 
prominent as it is, would have been 
Certainly . . . his 
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Samuel A. Grimes photographing birds along Black rail on its nest. 
the Florida coast. Photograph by Ivan Tomkins. 


{ll photographs by Samuel A. Grimes, unless otherwise noted. 


The great horned owl that attacked photographer Grimes. 


MYSTERY 
MICE OF THE 
SAGEBRUSH 


Unsolved problems are everywhere in the 


animal world, even among the best known 


species. Now two little mice of the Far West, 


perhaps the least known of their kind, offer 


a new challenge to man’s curiosity. 


By Elizabeth Ingles 


N THE arid sagebrush regions of 
eastern California live two dis 

tantly mice so rare that 
mammalogists are delighted when 
they are successful in capturing a 
single specimen, One is a carnivorous 
rodent; the other has deep fur-lined 
cheek pockets and hops like a kan 
garoo. Both are regular mystery mice 
and so uncommon that even veteran 
trappers know little about 
True collector's items, indeed, aré 
the southern grasshopper 
Onychomys torridus, and the pallid 
kangaroo mouse, Microdipodops pal 
lidus. 

The National Zoo in Washington 
D. C., largely through the efforts of 
Ernest P. Walker, the assistant direc 
tor, has a fine collection of small 


related 


them 


mouse, 


native mammals. It was in the home 
of Mr. Walker in 1944 that I saw 
my first grasshopper mouse. Although 
a fine scientist and scholar, Mr 
Walker does not have the cold scien 
tific approach when it comes to his 
beloved little animals 
an individual—a respected member of 
the family. And I could see from the 
first that “Ony,” his pet grasshopper 
mouse, with its bright, quick little 
ways, was very dear to him. During 
the day the animal slept in the nest 
box of his comfortable cage, but in 


Io him each is 
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Walker re 
turned from the zoo, Ony was re 


the evening when Mr 


leased to run about the house for 
an hour or so, or if he did not leave 
his cage he might play on his exer 
cise wheel close to the desk where 
Mr. Walkei 
too long, Ony occasionally attracted 


worked. If neglected 


attention by making a cry which the 


scientist described as a very high 


An arid sagebrush area of eastern Californi 


pitched “brake-squeak” of about one- 
half second duration. Other scientists 
have described the voice of the grass- 
hopper mouse as resembling the 
“howl of a miniature wolf’; and Dr. 
Ruth Svihla, who made a detailed 
study of the animal's food habits in 
1936, states that they have another 
sound which is entirely different, re- 
sembling the “barking of a tiny ter- 


ill photographs by Lloyd Glenn Ingles. 


The dark kangaroo mouse, Microdipodops megacephalus (below), a near relative of 

the pale kangaroo mouse, Microdipodops pallidus, ranges from eastern California 

into Nevada and Utah and north into Oregon. The pale kangaroo mouse lives in 
eastern California and over a large area of west central Nevada. 


ome of the ““mystery’ 


* 


mice. 


rier.” 
anger, or in scolding. 

It was not until 1953 that we were 
able to obtain a live Onychomys ton 


This is uttered in protest, in 


a photograph. Then at last our trap 
ping efforts near Benton Station, 
Mono County, California were suc 
cessful and “Ony the II” was added 
to our family of interesting native 
animal pet 


Grasshopper Mice 


Grasshopper mice have long ears, 
white bellies, and relatively thick, 
tapering, short tails. They are some- 
what of a paradox, because, though 
rodents, they are largely “meat-eat- 
ers.”’ In captivity specimens get along 
nicely on a diet of mealworms with 
some seeds for variety. Under nat 
ural conditions they live largely on 
insects and other small, invertebrate 
animals. Dr. Vernon Bailey made 
exhaustive laboratory 
these interesting little rodents. One 
of his mice was allowed to make 
nightly visits to the kitchen where 
it soon ate all the cockroaches that 
came out at night. “At first the 
roaches were numerous and large, 
but after a few weeks they became 
scarce, and only the very small or 
young individuals were occasionally 
seen,’” wrote Dr. Bailey. He found 
that if the cage of his captive mice 
was placed in a closed room at night, 
with the cage door open, that the 
animals would return to their nest 
box after their nocturnal forays. 


studies on 


Among the rodents, the grass 
hopper mouse is something of a min 
According to 
scientists, it puts its nose to the 
ground and efficiently 
its prey. Its other appear 
equally acute. Dr. Bailey wrote that 
these rodents could hear insects walk 
ing when they could not see them 
In addition to invertebrates the lit 
tle rodents kill and eat larger mice 
When they are hot on the trail of 
their prey they become very excited 


iature “hound dog.” 


“smells out” 


senses 


and shake their short tails vigorously 


The southern grasshopper mouse, Onychomys torridus (below), lives over a large 
part of southern California, eastern Nevada, southern Arizona, and New Mexico. The 
range of the northern grasshopper mouse, Onychomys leucogaster, slightly overlaps 
that of torridus, but is northward through the Rocky Mountain states to Canada. 


just as Gyp, our springer spaniel, 
would do when she was about to 
flush a pheasant. 

Grasshopper mice make their nests 
in burrows dug by other animals. 
Here three to six naked young are 
born with their eyes and ears tightly 
closed. Three weeks later when the 
eyes and ears are open the young are 
clothed with soft fur. According to 
one authority if the nest is disturbed 
the young hold tight to their moth 
er’s teats while she drags them to 
safety. 


Kangaroo Mice 


It was a banner day for us when 
our Benton Station live traps yielded 
in addition to the grasshopper 
mouse, a pallid kangaroo mouse, Mi 
crodipodops pallidus. These mice are 
relatively rare in California although 
they may be quite common in their 
favored habitat. They prefer to live 
in the sandy sagebrush areas which 
are found in the extreme eastern 
strip of California close to Nevada. 
For a long time they were also 
thought to be extremely rare in the 
sagebrush and drifting sand of Ne 
vada as well. Dr. Raymond Hall at- 
tributes this apparent rarity to the 
collecting methods of the early 
1900's. He says that in the 10 
years before and after the turn of 
the century, field naturalists traveled 
by horseback or with horse-drawn 
vehicles. Therefore it was necessary 
for them to make overnight trapping 
stops close to water and green forage. 
Since the kangaroo mice prefer a 
dry, arid habitat, the early-day Ne 
vada collectors took few specimens 
Later when automobiles were used 
by collectors it was possible to make 
dry camps in the arid sagebrush 
areas and the catch of kangaroo mice 
greatly increased. 

Very few people ever see kangaroo 
mice. ‘They are strictly nocturnal 
and, unlike their relatives, the kan 
garoo rats and pocket mice, they are 
seldom tempted by the baits ordi- 
narily used to live-trap small ro 
dents. Collectors report that even 
when they are enticed into traps they 
are so nimble that they are often 
able to take the bait without spring 
ing the trap. 

In common with the kangaroo 
rats, pocket mice, and pocket go- 
phers, kangaroo mice have external 
fur-lined cheek pockets in which 
they probably transport seeds to their 
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THE CHEERFUL 


CRICKET 


- 
— 


The chirps or “songs” of crickets make up the large part of the insect orchestrations 
of summer nights. Female field cricket (above). 


Almost every country in the world has its black crickets. The 


happy chirp of our field cricket, Gryllus assimilus, is known 


over North America, Central America, and the northern half 


of South America. 


By Hugh Spencer 


NSECTS, as a rule, do not enjoy 

a great deal of popularity. They 
bite, they sting, they crawl, they 
make themselves generally obnox: 
ous. Many are injurious to trees, 
crops, food, and clothing; some are 
carriers of disease. The cricket, how 
ever, in spite of the fact that it serves 
no known useful purpose,* and is at 
times destructive to certain plants 
and vegetables, seems to be the ex 
ception and is accepted in our homes 
with a degree of amused tolerance 
The charm of this little insect mu 
sician has been extolled in many a 


* Ecologically, crickets may serve many “us 
ful” purposes. For example, they are a season 
ally important food item for many kinds of birds 
for skunks, and for other animals.-The Editors 
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song and story. In China and Japan 
crickets are olten kept as musical 
pets. Elaborate cages are sometimes 
provided for them and the insects 
are attended with as much care as we 
would devote to a kitten or a canary. 

The cricket on the hearth, or un 
der the bureau may not be the bless 
ing that some people believe it to be. 
There are times when a cricket in 
the house can be quite as destructive 
to woolens and other wearing ap 
parel as the moths in the clothes 
closet. The true house cricket is a 
European species not common in 
this country, but our field cricket, 
Gryllus assimilis, often seeks the shel 
ter of human habitations and ente1 
tains the owners by his nightly chirp 


ing 


All photographs by the author. 


Crickets are said to be the most 
musical of all insects. Only the males 
are able to “sing,” the females being 
mute. The chirping of these insects 
might better be described as fiddling 
rather than singing for the stridula- 
tions are produced by scraping a file 
on the underside of one wing against 
a roughened surface on the upper 
side of the opposite organ. The mem 
brane of the wing acts as a sounding 
board amplifying the sound. During 
orchestration the cricket elevates its 
wings over its back and vibrates 
them rapidly. The song is often a 
ballad used by the male while he 
courts the favor of the female. If the 
lady listens she hears with an ear 
that is located in the tibia of the 
foreleg. It can be truly said of the 
cricket that it sings with its wings, 
and hears with its elbows. 

The females may be distinguished 
from the males by the long oviposi- 
tor protruding at the extremity of the 
abdomen. The wings are also shorter 
in the females. The wings overlap 
and are deflexed at the outer edges 
and bent down over the sides of the 
body. Those of the males are con 
spicuously ridged and veined, and 
are not used for flying. Both sexes 
have a pair of sharp spines or “tail 
feathers” projecting from the ab- 
domen. The antennae are slender 
and graceful and slightly longer than 
the body. 

Crickets do not have a complex 
life history as do ants, bees, moths, 
and butterflies, and many other in 
sects. The young emerge from the 
eggs in a form very much like that 
of their parents except that they 
have no wings. Entomologists call 
this an incomplete metamorphosis. 
In late summer the female thrusts 
her ovipositor into the earth and de- 
posits her eggs. The young crickets 
will emerge the following spring. 
Until they acquire their wings late: 
in the season they are, of course, as 
silent as their mothers. 

In their natural haunts, field crick- 
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ets live in burrows that they exca- 
vate in the earth, or they may hide 
under stones or boards, or in piles 
of vegetable litter. Their food tastes 
are wide and they will eat grass, 
clover, grain, fruit, or carrion. At 
times they may turn cannibal and 
eat their own kind 

The sounds produced by crickets 
and other members of the grasshop 
per family, have been the subject of 
much scientific study. By the use of 
sound recording instruments it has 
been found that the vibration fre 


quency of crickets ranges from 4,900 
cycles up to 17,000 cycles per second, 


and that they make vibrations in the 
supersonic range not audible to the 
human ear. 

It has long been known that the 
rate of chirping bears a definite rela 
tion to temperature. At 65 degrees F 
there are about 100 chirps per min 
ute. A formula for computing tem 
perature by “cricket thermometer” 
has been devised and it will be found 
that by counting the number of 
chirps in 15 seconds and adding 40, 
one can anticipate the Fahrenheit de 
grees very closely. As a rule crickets 
do not chirp at temperatures below 
55 degrees F. or above 100 degrees F 


The “ears,” or hearing organs of crickets, are on the sides of the tibia of the 
front legs. 


The habits and behavior of crickets 
may easily be observed by keeping a 
lew in captivity. Any well-ventilated 
enclosure with some moist earth at 


the bottom will do for a cricket cage. 


If a few small plants are added it 
will be that much better. Keep the 
soil watered. Feed them on fruit, 
crumbs, lettuce, or other green vege 
tables. They are very fond of sugar. 

—The End 


The female field cricket (left) is distinguished from the male (right) by her long ovipositor, which 
extends backward centrally from the end of her body. Both sexes have a pair of sharp spines or 


“tail feathers” 
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that extend outward from the sides of the abdomen. 


“She practically dared the author to molest her eggs.” 


MOUNTAIN PLOVER 


To defend her nest against four-footed animals and mankind, the little 
mountain plover has developed a different method for each. What happens 
when they both confront her is an interesting story in “bird psychology.” 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


PT°HAT size and bravery are not 

| synonymous is a fact learned at 
an early date by most nature photog 
raphers. The discovery of the first 
hummingbird nest with its valiant 
female protector is bound to be com 
pared with the shy golden eagle, sup 
posedly so brave, but a bird that in 
reality disappears as soon as humans 
near the eyrie. As yardsticks of ani 
mal behavior, comparisons are un 
reliable, especially when they com 
pare unrelated species. Those that 
mentally create a super-fierce animal 
by multiplying a weasel's ferocity by 
the bulk of a lion, or picture the 
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strength of an ant with an elephant 
frame, leave much to speculative im 
agination. However, as I look back 
now over several decades spent in 
quest of nature photographs I recol 
lect one bird with an outstanding 
repertoire of heroic actions which 
completely dwarfed its frail phy 
sique 

I'wo of us, separated by a compact 
herd of about 100 cattle, were cross 
ing a land section on the flat plains 
of eastern Colorado when the first 
ict of a wilderness drama was en- 
acted. I was riding in advance, al 
most in a straight line, and deviating 
only when prairie dog towns threat 
ened to break the formation of the 


All photographs by the author. 


massed bovines behind me. Les Jer- 
gens was the tail-rider, prodding the 
laggards into motion whenever they 
wandered away from the main drive. 
From the rear I could occasionally 
detect shouts above the bawling 
“moo-oos,” which together created a 
sound characteristic of cattle on a 
forced march. 

In one of my backward glances | 
noticed two of the white-faced lead 
ers among the advancing line of cat- 
tle had broken from their shoulder- 
to-shoulder positions. As I watched 
they joined again but the break or 
clearing that they had originated 
continued unviolated as the re- 
mainder of the herd reached and 
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broke around about the same spot. 

Later at the ranch zate I spoke to 
Les about the strange maneuver ol 
the driven cattle and he passed it off 
with a shrug and the terse remark, 
“Rattlesnake, badger hole, or snipe 
nest—could have been any one ol 
the three.”” I could well understand 
such bovine reaction to a rattler o1 
a badger hole, but the “snipe,” a 
word loosely used on the prairie to 
designate killdeer, phalarope, cut 
lew, or mountain plover, seemed in 
congruous and worth investigating. 

At dawn I was traveling over the 
hoof-beaten trail that had been 
pounded into the ground by the 
cattle drive the day before. It was 
a long straight line of trampled 
grasses, averaging about 200 feet 
across. At the site where the herd had 
split there was a narrow splinter of 
untrampled green foliage, and in 
the center of this plot a mountain 
plover* was incubating her eggs. 

From where I sat in the saddle, a 
score of feet away, her brown form 
blended with the short stand of buf 
falo grasses to such an extent that 
she was almost invisible. Upon dis 
mounting, however, she slowly rose 
and then unobtrusively ran a dozen 
feet from the nest. Her actions left 
no doubt that in this preliminary 
retreat her desire was to remain un- 
seen, but then she uttered a low 
whistling call and dragged the wing, 
on the side of her body toward me, 
across the prairie. Her tail feathers, 
normally carried in a closed hori 
zontal position were spread into a 
vertical fan with their tips dragging 
the grasses. 

It was a good show, and aside from 
her fault of switching her injuries 
to the side of her body presented to 
me, she gave a perfect imitation of 
a bird in distress.** As long as I 
remained near the horse she half 
circled in full view, but when I 
moved to the other side of my mount 
to untie my camera and tripod, she, 
too, moved her area of operations. 
Centuries of life on the prairies with 
threats of destruction of her nest and 
eggs—first in the days of the buffalo 

* The mountain plover, Eupoda montana, nests 
from northern Montana and western Nebraska 


south to western Kansas, northern New Mexico, 
and northwestern Texas.—The Editors 

** Animal behaviorists do not agree that injury 
feigning, as the “‘crippled bird act” is called, is 
a ruse played by the bird to draw a threatening 
enemy away from its nest. Bird psychologists be 
lieve that the bird is torn between two drives—to 
remain at the nest and defend it, and the fea: 
impulse which is to fly away. The resulting actior 
is the “crippled bird act” which, regardless of 
its psychological interpretation, has been know: 
to successfully decoy “enemies’’ away from a 
bird's nest.—The Editors 
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and antelope, which were later re- 
placed by horses and cattle—had lett 
an imprint on her kind. It instine- 
tively told her that I was the enemy 
she could lure away only~horses and 
cattle were a threat that she could 
drive away. 

Subsequent talks with Les gave 
weight to this assumption. He 
brought out the fact that the plovers 
actually show hoofed animals the 
exact location of the nest by flying 
in their faces and splitting thei 
ranks when they are about to tram 
ple the eggs. He also mentioned 
some of his past drives wherein cat 
tle dogs were used to gather the 
strays and keep the entire herd 
bunched. ‘These coyote-like helpers 
placed a nest-protecting plover in a 
quandary. By all rules of survival 
the nest location should be hidden 
from them and thus the instinctive 
reaction was the broken wing ruse. 
But with the dogs came cattle that 
trampled eggs unless warned and 
beaten away. And, so, according to 
Les, a protecting bird was kept on 
the move, one moment flying and 
fluttering at the approaching white 
faces and then dropping to the 
ground in front of a dog that in 
reality was far too busy to have an 
interest in eggs. 

As I walked to the three speckled 
eggs, all placed with their smalles 
ends touching, the adult bird 
abruptly changed her tactics and 


with outspread wings charged my 
hand and pecked my fingers each 
time I reached toward the nest. When 
I disregarded these acts of aggression 
there was another change in her be- 
havior. Now in a surprising way she 
dropped all pretense of being 
wounded or of being ferocious and 
calmly incubated while I crouched 
at her side. 

A few moments before | could 
have used more cameras and extra 
hands to advantage recording the 
varied actions of the plover but now 
a long time exposure would have 
been sufficient to capture her quiet 
figure on film. As I circled less than 
a yard away testing the various light 
values, her head and eyes turned to 
keep me in sight, but aside from that 
imperceptible motion her body re 
mained rigid. Before leaving the 
area an hour later I could reach out 
and stroke her trembling back. Wish 
ing to get one shot of her standing 
above her eggs, 1 forced my fingers 
beneath her body and raised her to 
her feet. As this was being done, a 
faint chirp foreign to any that the 
adult had uttered during the day 
could be heard. And then I saw that 
one of the eggs was pipped, exposing 
the bill of a chirping chick. 

The next morning only a slight 
depression and several halved shells 
marked the scene of the drama. 
Mountain plover chicks, like the 
young of all shorebirds, are preco 


“The wing on the side she turned toward the photographer was the one she dragged 
on the ground.” 
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cious and able to run soon alter 
hatching. As a rule, however, they 
remain in the neighborhood, but de 
spite a diligent half-hour search I was 
unable to locate any member of this 
family until I remounted and started 
to return to the ranch house over a 


route that passed the deserted nest 


Suddenly right in my path and 
on terrain that I believed had been 
thoroughly scrutinized, wings started 
to flap against the ground. Then 
with a quick take-off and a burst 
of speed the courageous mother flew 
to the face of my plodding horse. 
Here was Les’ story being enacted 
on an animal that swerved in annoy 
ance and thus passed to one side of 
the young one huddled in a hool 
print depression 


In the weeks that followed, I visited 
the spot often. And if I waited in the 
saddle for a long enough period, the 
freezing postures of the birds, which 
allowed protective color to keep lo 
cation a secret, would be forsaken 
for movement. These trips permitted 
me to watch the young grow from 
downy chicks that could sit on a 
nickel with room to spare, into agile, 
bald-necked facsimiles of their par 
ents. 


Months later, in the fall of the 
year, various family groups of moun 
tain plovers united on the prairie 
until they about 30 
Wheeling, dipping, precision flights 
seemed to be the order for each day 
but upon landing the entire flock 
would immediately scatter as though 


numbered 


nearness to a neighbor was repug 
nant when on the ground. And then 
without warning the birds 
gone, not to return until the follow 
ing spring 


These observations and* photo 
graphs were made many years ago, 
at the time, in fact, when the moun 
tain plover was considered a dis 
appearing During the in 
terim I have often wondered about 
their 
forsaking the shoreless prairie, and 
I even made wild guesses about the 
young birds’ reactions in their tran 
sition from quiet grasslands to roar 
ing ocean beaches. That these guesses 
were wild is now plainly evident, 
for a few years ago on the flats of 
California on pastureland 


were 
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travels to ocean beaches afte: 


Lower 


* The mountain plover, Hupoda montane, w 
ters from northern California, southern Arizona, 
and southern Texas to southern Lower California 
and central Mexico The Editors 
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“The mountain plover squatted down to settle on her eggs.” 


where in years past | had seen innu 
merable antelope (now gone) I en 
countered the species again.* About 
a mile to the west, ocean breakers 
were crashing against the beach and 
driving shorebirds such as willets, 
godwits, and sandpipers back and 


forth and up and down in endless 


retreats and advances. Beyond, in 
the deep water the gray whales 
would come to the surface, blow, 


and then submerge, en route to their 
nursery in a lagoon a short distance 
southward. Aside from these ocean 


associations the mountain plovers 


transported me to the flatlands east 
of the Rockies. Yet to arrive at this 
land so similar to their nesting 
grounds, North America’s largest 
mountain range had to be crossed 
in a westward flight until the Pacific 
came into view. Then a thousand 
or more miles of southward travel 
brought them to this lonely Mexican 
plateau where they were still rugged 
individualists, not only as brave pro 
tectors of their nests when far to 
the north, but, here, as shorebirds 
that shunned the ocean waters nea 
their winter home. —The End 


“One of her chicks photographed when it was one day old.” 


In the Beginning— 


An Early History of Our Origin and Growth 


Editors’ Note: In our Golden Anniversary year, we believe that our 
readers will be interested in reading a republication of a report, “History of 
the Audubon Movement,” by William Dutcher, which appeared in the 
January-February 1905 issue of Bird-Lore, the predecessor of Audubon 
Magazine. It tells of the origins and early growth of the Audubon move- 
ment, which culminated in the incorporation of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in 1905. Later on, the name was changed to National 
Audubon Society. Since the 1905 issue is unavailable to most of our readers, 
we are reprinting this report in installments in this and forthcoming issues 


of Audubon Magazine. 


Organization of the 
First Audubon Society 


N EDITORIAL entitled “The Au 
+4 dubon Society’ appeared February 
11, 1886, in ‘Forest and Stream,’ from 
which is quoted some facts relating to 
the organization of the first Audubon 
Society, the successor of which we now 
are: “Very slowly the public are awak 
ening to see that the fashion of wearing 
feathers and skins of birds is abomina- 
ble. Legislation of itself can do little 
against this barbarous practice, but if 
public sentiment can be aroused against 
it, it will die a speedy death. While 
individual effort may accomplish much, 
it will work but slowly, and the spread 
of the movement will be but gradual 
Some thing more than this is needed. 


“In the first half of the century there 
lived a man who did more to teach 
Americans about birds of their own land 
than any other who ever lived. His 
beautiful and spirited paintings and his 
charming and tender accounts of the 
habits of his favorites have made him 
immortal, and have inspired his coun 
irymen with an ardent love for the 
birds. The land which produced the 
painter-naturalist, John James Audubon, 
will not willingly see the beautiful forms 
he loved so well exterminated. 


‘We propose the formation of an As- 
sociation for the protection of wild birds 
and their eggs, which shall be called the 
Audubon Society. Its membership is to 
be free to every one who is willing to 
lend a helping hand in forwarding the 
objects for which it is formed. These 
objects shall be to prevent, so far as 
possible, (1) the killing of any wild 
birds not used for food; (2) the destruc- 
tion of nests or eggs of any wild bird, 
and (3) the wearing of feathers as orna- 
ments or trimming for dress. 


“To bring this matter properly before 
the public at large, we shall employ 
every means in our power to diffuse 
information on the subject over the 
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whole country. Those who are willing 
to aid us in our labors are urged to 
establish local societies for work in their 
own neighborhood. To such branch so 
cieties we will send without charge, 
circulars and printed information for 
distribution among their neighbors. A 
little effort in this direction will do 
much good. As soon as the association 
shall have a membership and shall be 
in a position to organize, and shall have 
attained an existence, we will hand the 
books and any funds which it may have, 
over to its members, who will, there 
after, take charge of it. The work to be 
done by the Audubon Society is auxil 
iary to that undertaken by the Commit 
tee of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union; and will further the efforts of 
the A.O.U. Committee, doing detail 
duties to which they cannot attend.” 


That the Audubon Society attracted 
the attention of the best minds of the 
country is indicated by the following 
letters, selected from many others, re 
ceived by ‘Forest and Stream’ 


“Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1886 


I am heartily in sympathy with your 
purposes for the protection of birds, 
and should be glad to contribute any 
influence that I can to that end. If there 
were no purchasers there would be no 
demand, and no reason for slaughtering 
these winged gems. But as only women 
create a demand, it rests upon them to 
stay this wanton destruction, I am sure 
it is only necessary to bring before 
American women the cruelty of the 
‘slaughter of the innocents’ that fashion 
is carrying on to secure a renunciation 
of this ornament and the salvation of 
birds. On this subject the kind feelings, 
the taste, and aesthetic sympathy of the 
whole community are on your side, and 
if you persevere you will assuredly win 


Yours, 
Henry Warp Beecuer.” 


“Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass., 
2d mo., 20, 1886 


I heartily approve of the proposed 
Audubon Society. We are in a way to 
destroy both our forest and our birds. 
A Society for the preservation of the 
latter has long been needed, and I hope 
it is not tow late for the accomplishment 
of its objects. I could almost wish that 
the shooters of the birds, the taxidermists 
who prepare their skins, and the fashion 
able wearers of their feathers might 
share the penalty which was visited upon 
the Ancient Mariner who shot the Alba 
ross. 


Thy Friend, John G. Whittier.” 


Bishop Henry C. Potter wrote: “There 
is an element of savagery in the use of 
birds for personal decoration, which is 
in grotesque contrast with out boasts 
of civilization: but even the savage stops 
short, as a rule with the feathers. It is 
only Christian people who think it 
worth while to butcher a whole bird 
to adorn their headgear. I am sure, how 
ever, that it is largely from that uure 
flecting habit which is a leading vice 
in people who follow the fashions. But 
it is a vice, as Hood sang, when he 
wrote, 


‘For evil is wrought 
By want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.’” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: “I as 
sure you of my hearty sympathy with 
the members of the Audubon Society 
in their efforts to prevent the waste of 
these beautiful, happy, innocent and 
useful lives on which we depend for a 
large share of our natural enjoyment.” 

Charles Dudley Warner sent the fol 
lowing message: “A dead bird does not 
help the appearance of an ugly woman, 
and a pretty woman needs no such 
adornment.” 


In June, 1886, the Audubon Society 
reported that it had passed the 10,000 
mark in membership and that additional 
names were being added at the rate of 
one thousand per week. On May 20, 
1886, the Legislature of New York State 
substantially passed the A.O.U. Model 
Law, thus being the first commonwealth 
to adopt this measure 

At the end of the first six months of 
its existence the Audubon Society had 
enrolled over 11,000 members, and it 
was deemed necessary to incorporate 
Steps were taken to that end, and on 
August 6, 1886, the incorporation was 
completed in the city of New York, with 
the corporate title of “The Audubon 
Society for the Protection of Birds.’ The 
incorporators were George Bird Grin 
nell, Edward R. Wilbur, Charles B. Rey 
nolds, Joel A. Allen and William D 
Page. 
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Savin 


Fernban 


Fores 


In Atlanta, Georgia, a pri- 
meval forest has been pre- 
served in a city of almost 
one million people. Here 
city dwellers can learn les- 
sons that only a forest can 


teach. 


By Louis C. Fink 


A LANTA, GEORGIA, great new 
metropolis of the modern South, 
worked hard to save Fernbank For- 
est, a wonderful area of 70 acres of 
primeval forest in the heart of the 
city. Like all cities which have ex- 
perienced a war, and post-war, boom, 
Atlanta has found itself short of 
living space. The inevitable housing 
developments have wiped out farms, 
leveled forests and generally elimi- 
nated many of the areas favored by 
bird-watchers and naturalists. 

But Fernbank Forest has been 
saved from the construction men. In- 
corporated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion, the Forest is safe from sale to 
any alien interests. But it is still a 
long way from realizing its ultimate 
goal of service to people, of offering 
a retreat for folks tired of the sounds 
of automobile horns and the smell 
of automobile fumes. The people 
who are rallying to the support of 
Fernbank don’t want help from the 
They don’t want 
Fernbank made into a park—with 
the usual macadam roads, ball dia- 


city or the state 


monds, swimming pools, and pop- 
corn concessionaires. There are a 
sufficient number of parks like that 
in Atlanta at the present time. 
What the Atlanta people are 
working so hard to save is a primeval 
forest, a heavily wooded area that 
hasn't been cut over in 100 years. 
It is a climax forest, dominated by 
majestic slash pines, and loblolly 
pines, white oaks, and yellow pop 
lars, or tulip-trees. Near its center, 
there was once an old manor house 
(which it was necessary to tear down 
because of the damage done to it by 
vandals), two smaller dwellings, a 
pool hidden away in a ravine—and 
nothing else that is man-made. Even 
the one road leading into the heart 
of Fernbank is not paved, and it 
takes a bit of skillful driving to 
negotiate it. Nevertheless, a great 
many interested citizens are driving 
out Ponce de Leon Avenue on Sat 
urday afternoons, turning left a few 
hundred yards on Clifton Road, and 
heading for Fernbank Forest. There 
they labor to remove some of the 
poison ivy and honeysuckle that is 
encroaching on the trails, and to put 
up a few signs asking people to leave 


their guns outside. They hope to 


build some day, in place of the 
manor house, a children’s museum. 

These people know what a treas- 
ure they have in Fernbank Forest. 
The pines and tulip trees dominate 
the skyline; the white oaks and a 
dozen other oaks lend a sturdiness 
to the scene. Below, on the forest 
floor, there are yellow and pink lady- 
slippers, Virginia spiderwort, ata- 
masco lily, red catch-fly, Indian cu- 
cumber root, and other herbaceous 
plants. Because the grounds about 
the manor house were landscaped 
many years ago, the area is rich in 
English ivy, privet, mimosa, peri- 
winkle, and bamboo—from which an 
army of small boys could cut their 
fishing poles. 

Conceived as a training ground 
for children rather than adults, Fern 
bank Forest now harbors day camps 
for both boys and girls in the sum- 
mer. All year long, leaders are bring- 
ing children out for tours along the 
trails of the deep forest. Here, in a 
matter of minutes, the child can 
think of himself as a pioneer nat- 
uralist in America’s virgin forest, 
for this is what his part ef Georgia 
looked like when the Indians were 
its only human inhabitants. 

The 20-room, stone manor house, 
that was the central feature of Fern- 
bank until it was recently torn down, 
was built in 1884 by Colonel Z. D. 
Harrison, clerk of the Superior 
Court. The three-story home, with 
lovely wide verandas, portico for car- 
riages, and green lawns must have 
been a graceful residence. In 1930, 
Colonel Harrison died, and eight 
years later the house and grounds 
were purchased by the trustees of 
Fernbank Forest, Inc., whose charter 
provides that the Forest is to be pre- 
served in perpetuity. Its second ob- 
jective is the use of the facilities of 
Fernbank to provide the utmost in 
recreation and education for chil- 
dren and youth in the world of 
plants and animals. 

During the 1940's, the old Harri 
son house was an active museum. 
There was a naturalist in charge, 
and a number of habitat groups, in 
the form of dioramas in the old liv- 
ing room. In cages there were live 
wildcats, red foxes, diamond-backed 
rattlesnakes, skunks, crows, and 
mink. There was polishing equip- 

Continued on Page 238 
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The two talip-poplars, or yellow poplars, Liriodendron, are typical of 
the big trees in the mature forest. Photograph, courtesy of Lane Brothers. 
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Photograph of red-tailed hawk by Don Wooldridge. 


“SEE LIKE A HAWK” WITH 


By William J. Beecher’ 


H°’ would you like to hav 
eves like a hawk? 

To see an object really well we 
automatically center it on the fovea 
or point of sharpest vision in the 
middle of the human retina; that is 
why our eyes forever dart about as 
we scan the details of a scene. But 
a hawk may see the whole scene 
twice as sharply in one wide-eyed 
glance, for his entire retina is mor 
sensitive than our sharp point. And 
when he focuses any detail of the 
scene on his fovea he sees it up to 
eight times as well as we do! This 
fascinated me. I thought I would 
like to see how the 
a hawk, as nearly 
stepping up my foveal vision six 


world looks to 


as possible, by 


times—wearing tiny binoculars in the 


field like eyeglasses. I liked it so 


*In 1942, Dr. Beecher blished 
“Nesting Birds and the Vegetation Substrate 


the suthor to ree ! 


was an attempt sa 
of the nests in 382 acre und to arrive at 

for the number f nests of each species 

of each plant zone and offer quantita 

dence of the ‘edge effect’ (of 

~opulation density of nesting 

hes made important contributions in the scient 
literature to the classification of songbirds, an 
to homing and migration. He has been associate 
with the Chicag: Nat ural History Museum s 
1936, and is now with the Conservation Ds 
ment of the Forest Preserve District f ¢ 
County, Mlinois The Editors 
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much I do it all the time now! The 
idea has real application to bird 
watching or any prolonged observa 
tion, sO I pass it on as an unexpected 
by-product of my experiment 

There are on the market today a 


number of miniature 


INCX pensive 
prism binoculars that actually rival 
glasses several times their weight 
bulk and cost. The great advantage 
of these tiny glasses is that they can 
easily be carried in pocket or purse, 
but a very important point that has 
been overlooked is that they are 
ictually light enough to be worn 
like ordinary evegiasses for pro 
longed viewing 

People often complain that their 
irms get so tired alter holding a 
pair of binoculars up for a few min 
utes that muscle fatigue interferes 
with steady viewing. This applies to 
the small glass almost as much as 
to the larger one; it is the effort of 
holding up the arms themselves for 
any period that produces the fatigue 

When such 


ported on the bridge of the nose by 


binoculars are sup 


means ol earpiece adapters, the bird 


enters the world of the 


watcher 
hawk with its telescopi vision; the 
finds 


sports fan himself on the 


football field among the players 

Let me point out some advantages 
Your hands are free. You may sketch 
the birds you are watching or take 
notes. You are not wearing blinders 
Ihe small eyepieces do not prevent 
your glancing down at the path you 
are walking along or to right and 
left especially if you remove the 
eyecaps, which I advise. You still 
have your own foveal vision peri 
pherally—now almost equal to the 
retinal vision of the hawk. Only 
when you look straight ahead do 
you limit your vision to the rela 
tively narrow angular field of the 
binocular in imitation of the hawk’s 
foveal vision. You will experience 
the new thrill of following a flying 
bird in the binocular field by turn 
ing your head, holding it through 
every twist and gyration, because the 
reaction time of your head is faster 
than that of head and hands com 
bined. A sideward glance tells you 
a chickadee has started up and is 
about to fly across your path. In 
your new role of hawk you turn 
your head quickly and your eyes 
pounce on him. And there he flies 

and you follow him effortlessly, six 
times magnified. With hand-held bin 
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Fig. 5, referred to in text. Seeing like a hawk. The binocular in position. 


MINIATURE BINOCULARS 


fll illustrations by the author, unless otherwise noted. 


culars, and the normal, 


The magnified field (center, below) as seen when looking through the bir 
This is approximately 


or magnified area around it, as seen when not looking through the 
the two views that can be had by the observer when wearing binoculars as eyeglasses. 


YOU SHOULD SEE two full 
circles when you open 
und close your eyes al- 
ternately. 


OO 


These should fuse into 
@ sinvle circle when 
both eyes remain open, 
indicating correct «d- 
justment for width be- 
tween eyas. 


INCOKKECT: One circle 
higher than the other. 


6 & 


REMEDY: Bend earpiece 
of high side upward. 


INCOKKECT A: If dota 
circles are cut off at 
top the optical axis of 
the binocular points up- 
ward too much. 


REMEDY: Bend both ear- 
pieces down or raise 
binoculur on bridge of 
nose. 


INCORRECT B: If circle 
of one side is cut off-- 


KEMEDY: Bend hinge F 
outward und move nose 
support inward with ad- 
justing screw E. 


oculars you would often fail to catch 
the moving target in the binocular 
field. The turning of the head to fol- 
low seems automatic, in the nature 
of the human animal. 

That is how it works. A pair of 
small binoculars may be worn for 
hours without fatigue when prop- 
erly adjusted. Oculists often employ 
a machine designed to force their 
patients to fuse two images stereo- 
scopically, then follow it as it re 
volves. The binoculars do what this 
machine does in forcing the eyes to 
act together in complete accord. The 
effect is relaxing and I believe bene 
ficial. 

The method of adapting earpieces 
to miniature binoculars varies with 
the type. An ultra miniature bin 
ocular from Japan, the most inex 
pensive prism glass ever offered on 
the American market, lends itself 
particularly well to the adaptation. 
Weighing just five ounces in rugged, 
all-metal construction, and usually 


“What if | wear eyeglasses?” 


his is a question that is bound 
to come up. My advice is to leave 
them off when you wear miniature 
binoculars. Careful adjustment of 
the individually focusing eyepieces 
will correct any imbalance between 
the two eyes. Naturally it will not 
correct astigmatism but I have 
astigmatism and experience no 
strain after wearing the binoculars 
for an hour or more. There may 
be cases of very bad astigmatism 
where the prolonged use of binoc 
ulars without eyeglasses is not ad 
visable but I think they are likely 
to be rare. My own impression 
(I am nearsighted) is that using 
the binoculars for a period every 
day or even several times a day 
is a valuable eye exercise. They 
iorce the eyes to track together on 
évery object they view and many 
eyes do not do this so well ordi 
narily, Optometrists have an in 
strument for training people to 
do this which is not very different 
from binoculars. After using it for 
10 minutes you have the definite 
impression that your visual acuity 
is much improved. Using the bin 
oculars as I suggest gives the same 
impression and I believe they 
would do almost any eyes good 
rather than harm. Just be sure 
you have adjusted the earpieces 
so that you are looking down the 
optical axis with each eye as is 
shown in the figures 


perfectly corrected, this glass bears 
the trademarks of various importers. 
It is of interest here because the neck 
cord holes, conveniently punched 
through the prism stage (Fig. 1), 
make it easy for anyone to make 
clamp-on earpiece adapters. The ear- 
pieces go on either side of the bin- 
ocular separately. Each features a 
support of clockspring steel (A) with 
pin (B) soldered at the correct point 
for insertion into the hole in the 
prism stage. At one end the earpiece 
itself is soldered. Inserting and re- 
moving the clamps is but the work 
of an instant for they spring into 
place. The spring is bowed back 
(Fig. 2) by the third fingers of each 
hand applying backward force at the 
extreme points C and D against the 
counter force of the right thumb, 
guiding the pin (B) into the hole. 
When the pin is inserted the spring 
at C engages the front edge of the 
prism stage securely while the spring 
at D presses firmly against the lower 
prism housing. The earpiece is then 
locked in place as shown in Fig. 3. 

When the other earpiece is added 
a rigid frame is completed (Fig. 4) 
with the rubber-padded nose rests 
E supporting the binocular on the 
bridge of the nose (Fig. 5) when the 
interpupillary hinge F is flexed in- 
wardly. The nose rests slide in and 
out and may be set with screws (G) 
in whatever position gives proper 
support when the hinge setting pro 
vides an individual's correct inter- 
pupillary distance. The earpieces 
should be strong enough to hold the 
binoculars securely back against the 
bridge of the nose without sliding 
down, yet flexible where they go 
around the ear itself. Careful adjust- 
ment of the earpieces cannot be over- 
emphasized, though this may require 
a few minutes the first time. Those 
shown here were made from bicycle 
spokes. 

The criteria of correct adjustment 
are comfort and correct seeing. The 
nose-rests (Fig. 5) should support 
the weight of the binocular in the 
most comfortable manner possible 
when the correct interpupillary dis- 
tance is set—that is, when the two 
binocular fields fuse in a_ single 
round field. 


As for correct seeing, focusing is 
simple because both hands are free 
and the individually focusing ocu- 
lars may be turned simultaneously 
by both hands (very difficult to do 
when the glass is hand held). It is 
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Fig. 1, referred to in text. Binocular with earpieces ready to be put on. 


Fig. 2, referred to in text. Left earpiece being attached. 
Pin B is inserted in hole while pressure on spring A 


as easy as turning a central focusing 
is applied at C and D. 


wheel. The only problem in correct 


seeing is the proper alignment of 


the optical axis of each binocula 
half with the corresponding eye 

Each binocular field should be 
seen as a full round circle. If you 
see full circles but, upon opening 
and closing your eyes alternately, 
note that one is higher than the 
other, the earpiece on that side 
should be bent upward slightly. This 


is done by grasping it in a pliers at 
H and bending back of this point 
with the fingers or another pliers 
Correct adjustment is achieved when 


the two circles appear on a level with 


Fig. 3, referred to in text. 
Left earpiece in position. 


Fig. 4, referred to in text. Both earpieces 
in position. Binocular ready to wear. 


alternate opening and closing of the 
eyes and fuse into a single circle 
when both eyes remain open. As to 
the nose supports, the narrower the 
interpupillary distance, the farther 
they must be set back, the wider the 
interpupillary distance, the farther 
they must be pulled out. A person 
whose interpupillary distance on the 
hinge F reads 60 mm. will have the 
nose supports pushed all the way in 


In figure 5 is diagrammed a few 
criteria of incorrect adjustment with 
the method for correction. The pleas 
ure of having the earpieces correctly 
adjusted makes it worth while to 
spend a few minutes the first time 
After that the individual need only 
clamp them on and he is immedi 
ately ready for viewing. If both cir 
cles are cut off at the top (A), the 
optical axis is pointing upward too 
This may be corrected either 
by bending both earpieces down 
raising 
the binocular on the bridge of the 
nose. If the latter, the sup 
ports will probably need to be moved 


much 


ward as described above or 


nose 


closer together because the nose is 
narrower higher up. And, logically, 
if the circles are cut off at the bot 
tom, the procedure given above 
should be reversed. If the field of 
one side is cut off (B), bend the 
hinge outward a little until the cir 
cle becomes full on that side, then 
move the nose support of that side 
the other 
compensate 


toward nose support to 


The binoculars described here and 
the method of using them as eye 
glasses should not be confused with 
2 power plastic field glasses (non 
prism) manufactured with earpieces 
permanently in place for 
sports events. Those that I have seen 
may give severe eyestrain despite the 


viewing 


low powe! because of lack of adjust 
ment 
to make little difference. 
the miniature binocular weighing 5 


he power is also so low as 
Of course, 


ounces is heavier and some people 
have a mental block against wearing 
anything that is heavy on the nose 
There is no logical reason for this 
and the well-padded nose supports, 
when correctly adjusted, do not cause 
discomfort through long periods of 
wearing. And once the glasses are 
correctly adjusted, all such thoughts 
are quickly forgotten in the pleasure 
of an entirely new thrill in bird 
watching. The “predatory” bird 
watcher pursues his prey as the hawk 
does. —The End 
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Great Gain for Researchers 


Four Whooping Crane 
Offspring are sighted 


(This is the third and last of a series 
Far 
grounds of the 
North 


of articles on the discovery in the 


North of the 
extinct 


nesting 
nearly whooping crane 


imerica’s tallest bird.) 


By John O'Reilly 


FOX I SMITH, Northwest ‘Territories 

Canada, July 14.—An aerial survey of 
the vast wilderness south of Great Slave 
Lake, where the whooping cranes build 
their 
two pairs of the big white birds which 
American 
yells 


nests, has disclosed that there are 


are raising twin offspring. 
and Canadian 


of triumph when the rusty-brown young 


researchers let out 


sters were sighted from the survey plane 
twins 
whooping 


Discovery of two sets of is @x 


tremely important to the 
crane project being conducted by Amer 
ican and Canadian wildlife experts. In 
the first place it means that the twenty 
one whoopers which came north this 
spring have increased their number by 
four. Last the 
turned to their wintering grounds at the 
National Wildlife 
the Texas young at all 


it least year cranes re 


Aransas Refuge on 


coast with no 


There are only a few records olf 
whooping cranes bringing twins back to 
discovery of two sets of 


North make the 


Texas more significant 


Texas The 


twins here in the will 


winter count in 


this year. If some of these two sets of 


twins fail to get there it will then be 
up to those attempting to save the cranes 


Indi 


cations are that other cranes have young 


from extinction to find out why 


researchers are certain of 


They 


here but the 


the four offspring have seen 
them 


Plane Survey 


Those in the light plane in which the 
were Robert P. Allen, 
National 
Audubon Society, who has been studying 
the cranes for almost ten years, William 
A. Fuller, Canadian 
Wildlife Service, this correspondent and 


survey was made 


research ornithologist of the 


biologist of the 


the pilot, George Dannemann 


laking off from the Slave River at 
Fort Smith we headed over the spruce 
forests of Wood Buffalo Park, a wilder 
ness area of 17,300 square miles. In 
time, flying at 1,000 feet altitude, we 
came over the 500-square-mile stretch of 
country where the last of the whooping 
cranes raise their young. Beneath the 
plane was a crazy-quilt pattern of ponds, 
lakes and snaky streams. 

Interlaced between these bodics of 
water were belts and patches of a sparse 
growth of black spruce, tamarack, dwar! 
birch and willows. It was like an em 
broidery pattern in different shades of 
green and patches of brown, the latter 
left by forest fires. It was easy to under 
stand how the cranes had kept their 
nesting grounds secret for so long. In sum 
mer this region is never penetrated by 
men on the ground and float-equipped 
planes avoid it because the ponds are 
too small for landing 


Parents Sighted 


As the plane moved over this watery 
country Mr. Allen and Mr. Fuller spotted 
two big white birds. Circling down we 
could they were a pair of 
whooping cranes. Not far from them 
was a mass of brown rushes, the remains 
of their nest. As we came low Mr. Fuller 
shouted, “There’s a young one.” Then 
as the plane swung around we all saw 
two rusty-brown birds two feet tall stand 
ing between their white parents. 

“Two young,” yelled Mr. Allen. We 
all yelled at the sight, probably the rarest 
sight that the bird world can offer on 
this continent 


soon see 


We had no sooner passed over the 
cranes than Mr. Fuller called, “Look 
there!” Bounding across a dry pond-bed 
was a mother bear and at her heels 
bounded two cubs. As the plane rose 
again we saw a moose plodding across 
a shallow pond on the other side of the 
crane family. The cranes with their 
neighbors the bears and the moose in 
that wild setting combined to give a 
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picture of a part of the American wil @ 
This was heightened when a 


feeling 


short time after leaving the first crane 
a herd of buffalo, A WILDLIFE WONDERLAND 


pond we passed ovel 


bulls and cows standing still or resting ON THE 


in their wallows. Several yellowish 


brown buffalo calves were among them ° ° 
Audubon Wildlife Tours 
{nother Pair Sighted 
Deeper in the maze of waterways we 1955 SEASON 


spotted a single whooper standing in a Write for illustrated folder 
shallow pond. We circled but there was 


no evidence of a mate After another 
hour of cruising over the wilderness we 
sighted another pair of cranes and when 
we descended we saw they, too, had 
twin youngsters. Further search revealed 
no more cranes but the area is so vast 
that we considered ourselves lucky to 
have seen the nine birds. That is about 
i third of all the whooping cranes in 
the world 

Back at Fort Smith we landed on the 
river again. We thanked the pilot for 
his help in locating the birds and then 
climbed into a truck for the ride up to 
the litthe town perched on the bluff 
above the river As we rode along Mr 
\llen turned to me and said: “I just 
thought of something Do you realize 
that we are the only two men in the 
world who have seen the whooping 
crane families both on their wintering 
grounds in Texas and their nesting 


grounds here in the north?” 


Photograph of whooping crane by 
Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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BIRD PROTECTION LAWS 
SHOW PROGRESS 


Trend Is Toward Protected Status 


for All Hawks and 


By Kenneth D. Morrison 


N ITS November-December 1949 

‘issue, Audubon Magazine pub 
lished “A Fair Deal for Our Birds 
of Prey?” It noted the current legal! 
status of birds of prey in each of the 
states and contrasted it with the laws 
in effect in 1899, the year Bird-Lore 
was founded. In that year only five 
states offered any legal protection to 
the eagles, hawks, and owls, but by 
1949 some 30 states protected all of 
these species except the so-called 
“bird hawks” and the horned owl. 

Since the 1949 survey, a number 
of changes have been made in state 
bird protection laws. Also, it was 
realized that nowhere was a com 
pendium of such laws available in 
printed form. Hence the present sur 
vey has been broadened to include 
the status of all wild birds, not just 
the raptores. 


It is interesting to note that eight 
states have laws that are inconsistent 
with the federal protection afforded 
by the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
The worst offender is Texas, which 
lists five species of birds that receive 
federal protection as unprotected in 
that state. 


As of the present survey, only six 
states fail to protect any hawks or 
owls. They are Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Virginia. Rhode Island protects 
only the osprey 

It is becoming more generally rec 
ognized that it is ecologically un 
sound to classify any species of hawk 
and owl, or any other form of wild 
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life, as “harmful.”” Each has its func- 
tion in maintaining a healthy wild 
life community. Control should only 
be attempted in individual cases 
where specific damage to property 
is involved. 

Most state laws still exempt from 
protection the Accipiters or so-called 
“bird hawks,” as well as horned owls, 
thus reflecting the outmoded idea 
that bird species should be categori- 
cally classified as “harmful” or “ben 
eficial.” As a result, little attempt 
has been made to enforce the laws 
because, generally speaking, the only 
people who can distinguish between 
the protected and unprotected hawks 
are those who would not shoot them 
anyway. If a violator is brought into 
court, he usually pleads that he 
thought he was shooting an unpro- 
tected hawk. Almost invariably the 
case is dropped. 

In order to reduce the slaughter 
of hawks that are funneled into nar- 
row flight lanes during migration 
and to partly compensate for their 
unprotected status under the migra 
tory bird treaties, some conservation- 
ists have proposed that all hawks be 
protected during migrations (Sep- 
tember | to November 30, and 
March | to April 30) by an Act of 
Congress. Hawks would continue to 
be under the jurisdiction of state 
laws except during migrations. It 
is believed that at present there 
would be too much opposition to 
any proposal to protect all hawks 
at all times by federal law. 

Probably the most significant de- 
velopment since the 1949 survey is 
the enactment of laws in Connecti 


Owls 


cut, Michigan, and Indiana that pro- 
tect all species of hawks and owls 
except when doing specific damage. 
The Michigan and Indiana statutes 
specify that hawks or owls doing 
damage may only be destroyed by 
the farmer or landowner on the land 
he owns or occupies. It is gratifying 
to report that organizations and in- 
dividuals in a number of states and 
Canadian provinces are working to 
secure the enactment of similar 
“model laws.” Many of them are 
using our Audubon circular, “How 
to Conduct a Hawk and Owl Cam- 
paign,” as a guide in their efforts. 
The revised single sheet circular, 
“Hawks Are Your Friends,’ which 
contains flight silhouettes of hawks 
on one side and information about 
their food habits and ecology on the 
other, is being widely distributed by 
local and state Audubon Societies 
and other conservation groups. Each 
state conservation department was 
also invited to participate in the dis- 
tribution of these inexpensive hawk 
circulars. Twenty-four of them re- 
sponded and are now circulating the 
educational leaflets under their own 
imprint. It is indeed encouraging 
that so many state agencies are co- 
operating with the National Audu- 
bon Society in its program to in- 
crease public understanding of the 
value and functions of the birds of 
prey in the wildlife community. 


(Copies of this survey, which su- 
persedes “A Fair Deal for Our Birds 
of Prey?” are 10¢ each, 3 for 25¢, or 
10 for 50¢. Order from National 
Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 28, N. Y.) 
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SURVEY OF STATE LAWS 


RELATING TO BIRD PROTECTION 


Species of birds listed below are not protected by state laws. 
Data were furnished by state conservation departments. 


Most birds are protected by federal law 
list pf the species thus protected, write to the U.S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. 


for a copy ol 
Bulletin 327, “Birds Protected by Federal Law.” 


For a complete 


Since federal 


tion by federal law. (Although blackbirds are listed as fed- 
erally protected, the regulations concerning taking of them 
under certain conditions have been so liberalized that it seems 


law takes precedence over state law, we have indicated with 
an asterisk* those birds in the following list which are federally 
protected. Even though specifically listed as unprotected by a 
state, they may not legally be killed in view of their protec 


pointless to asterisk them.) As you will note, most states ex- 
tend protection to all but a few species of birds—thus legally 
saving from harm various hawks, owls, pelicans, ibises, and 
other species which unfortunately do not enjoy federal pro- 
tection. “Buzzards” listed below are vultures. 


Alabama killed when in the act of destroying the land owned or occupied by said 


Chicken Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 
Blue Darter 


English Sparrow 
Crow 

Starling 

Buzzard 


Arizona 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 

Osprey 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Crow 

Raven 

Starling 

Magpie 
Sapsucker* 
Cowbird 

Grackle 
Kingfisher 

Jay 


poultry. 

English Sparrow 

Crow 

Starling 

Red-winged Blackbirdt} 
Crow Blackbirdt} (grackle) 


t?tWhen in the act of destroying corn 


Delaware 


Hawks (except Ospreys) 


Turkey Buzzards 
Blackbirds 

Crows 

English Sparrows 
Starling 


Florida 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 


rd 
Butcher Bird* (shrikes) 


owner or occupant.” 
English Sparrow 


European Starling 
Crow 


lowa 
Cooper's Hawk 


Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


European Starling 
English Sparrow 
Blackbird 


Crow 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Starling 
English Sparrow 


Kentucky 


Arkansas Georgia 


All those not protected by federal law 


are unprotected are unprotected 


California idaho 


All those not protected by federal law 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Crow 
Starling 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Blue Jay 

English Sparrow 

House Finch* 

Crow 

Black-billed Magpie 

Shrike* 

White Pelican 

Cormorant 

Blackbird in Districts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
4% 


Colorado 


Eagle (except Bald Eagle) 
Cooper’s Hawk 

Duck Hawk 

Goshawk 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Pinon Jay 
Magpie 

Blue Jay 


Those species of hawks and owls that 


are not “rodent killing.” 


English Sparrow 
Crow 

Starling 

Raven 
Kingfisher 
Cormorant 
Magpie 

Pelican 


Cooper's Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 

European Starling 
Crow 

Blue Jay 

Cowbird 

Rusty Blackbird 

Bronzed Grackle 

Domestic Pigeon 


Indiana 


All hawks, owls, and eagles protected 


English Sparrow 


Louisiana 


Cooper's Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Cormorant 

Vulture 

Crow 

Red-winged Blackbird 
English Sparrow 
Starling 

Gracklett 

Bobolinkt+ 


t?tWhen destructive to crops 


Great Horned Owl 


Kingfisher 

Crow 

English Sparrow 
Cormorant 
European Starling 


Connecticut 


All hawks and owls and eagles pro- 
tected except that hawks may be 
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except that “the owner or occupant of 
the land may kill hawks or owls when 
in the act of destroying poultry, the 
property of said owner or occupant, on 


Blue Jay 


English Sparrow 
Starling 
Kingfisher 


Massachusetts 


Cooper's Hawk 
Coshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Purple Grackle 
Crow 

Jay 

Starling 


Michigan 


All hawks, owls, and eagles protected 
except that “a farmer or landowner 
may destroy hawks or owls on the 
land he owns or occupies, which are 
doing real damage to poultry or other 
domestic po mee 


English Sparrow 
Blackbird 
Starling 

Crow 


Cooper's Hawk 
Coshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Blackbird 

Crow 

Starling 

Magpie 
Cormorant 


Cooper's Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Ow! 


English Sparrow 
Crow 


Missouri 


Cooper's Hawk 
Coshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
European Starling 
Crow 


Eagle* 

Hawk 

Great Gray Owl 
Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 


English Sparrow 
Crow 
Blackbird 
Kingfisher 
Magpie 

ay 


Nebraska 


Cooper's Hawk 
Goshawk 


Sharp-shinned Hawk 
English Sparrow 


Crow 


uropea 
Bronzed Grackle 
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Nevada 


Western Goshawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Magpie 

Crow 

Raven 

English Sparrow 
Blue Jay 
Starling 


New Hampshire 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Barred Owl 

Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 


English Sparrow 
European Starling 
Crow 


New Jersey 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
European Starling 
Blackbird 


Crow 


New Mexico 


Eagle* 
Hawk 
Owl 


Heron* 
Raven 
Crow 
Magpie 


New York 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Coshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Starling 

Crow 

Purple Grackle 
Kingfisher 


North Carolina 


Cooper's Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Crow 


Jay 
Blackbird 
Starling 
Buzzard 


North Dakota 


Sharp-shinned Hawks 
Cooper's Hawks 
Great Horned Owls 
Snowy Owls 


Crows 
Magpies 
Blackbirds 
English Sparrows 
Starlings 
Cormorants 


Ohio 


Hawktt 
Owltt 


t?tWhen doing damage t 


property 


European Starling 
English Sparrow 
Crow 


Blackbird 


Oklahoma 


Hawk 

Owl 

Crow 

English Sparrow 


Other non-game insectivorous birds 
not protected by federal law. 


Oregon 


Duck Hawk 
Western Goshawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Prairie Falcon 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Cormorant 

Crow 

Raven 

Magpie 

Blue Jay 
American Merganser 
Hooded Merganser 
Belted Kingfisher 
Ringed Kingfisher 
European Starling 
Rusty Blackbird 


Pennsylvania 


Goshawk 

Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 


Blue Jay 

English: Sparrow | 
European Starling 
Kingfisher 

Crow 


Rhode Island 
Hawk (other than Osprey) 
Owl 


English Sparrow 
Starling 
Crow 


South Carolina 
Eagle (exeept Bald Eagle) 


s Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Buzzard 

Crow 

English Sparrow 
Jaybird 

Loggerhead* (shrike) 


South Dakota 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
European Starling 
Pane Grackle 
Crow 

Magpie 

Camp Robber 
Blue Crow 


Tennessee 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Crow 
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Crow Blackbird 
Starling 

Blue Jay 
Turkey Buzzard 
Black Buzzard 
Cormorant 


Texas 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Duck Hawk 
Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 
Golden Eagle 


Blackbird 

Butcher Bird (shrikes) 
Shrike* 

Buzzard 

Vulture 

Crow 

Jaybird 

White Pelican 

Raven 

Ricebird* (Bobolink) 
Roadrunner* 
Sapsucker* 

English Sparrow 
Starling 

Woodpecker* 


Utah 


Cooper’s Hawk # 

Goshawk # 

Prairie Faleon or Bullet Hawk * 
Sharp-shinned Hawk *# 


English Sparrow * 
Magpie + 

Crow * 

# When causing damage 


Vermont 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 
Snowy Owl 


English Sparrow 

Starling 

Crow 

Crow Blackbird (grackle) 
Kingfisher 


Virginia 


Hawk 
Owl 


Blackbird 
Buzzard 

Crow 

English Sparrow 
Jaybird 

Starling 


Washington 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Duck Hawk 

Pigeon Hawk 
Prairie Faleon 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Western Goshawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Magpie 

Crow 

English Sparrow 
Raven 

Starling 
Cormorant 


West Virginia 


Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 


Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Starling 

Crow 

Fish Crow 
Cowbird 


Wisconsin 
Great Horned Owls 
Crow 
Starling 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Cowbird 
English Sparrow 


Wyoming 


Brown Eagle 
Golden Eagle 
Cooper's Hawk 

Duck Hawk 
Coshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


English Sparrow 
Magpie 
Kingfisher 

Blue Heron* 
Crow 


Alaska 


Golden Eagle 
Hawk 
Owl 


Crow 
Raven 
Magpie 
Cormorant 
Hawaii 


All wild birds are protected 


Canada 


PROVINCE 
Alberta 


Golden Eagle 


English Sparrows 
Magpies 

Starlings 

Crows 


British Columbia 


Goshawks 

Cooper’s Hawks 
Sharp-shinned Hawks 
Duck Hawks 

Pigeon Hawks 
Eagles 

Great Horned Owls 
Snowy Owls 


Ravens 

Crows 

Magpies 

Blue Jays 
Japanese Starlings 
English Sparrows 


Manitoba 


Goshawks 
Sharp-shinned Hawks 
Arctic Owls 


Crows 

Magpies 

Cowbirds 

Blackbirds (Grackles) 
House or English Sparrows 


New Brunswick 


All birds not protected by the federal 


Newfoundland 
Hawks 


Great Horned Owls 


Crows 
Ravens 
Grackles 


Northwest Territories 


All species not protected by the federal 
Migratory Birds Convention Act or by 
the local Game Ordinance. 


Nova Scotia 


Goshawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Great Horned Owl 


Crow 
European Starling 
English Sparrow 


Ontario 


Hawks 
Owls 


Crows 

Cowbirds 
Blackbirds 
Starlings 

House Sparrows 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Hawks 
Owls 


Bronzed Grackler 
Ravens 
Starlings 


Quebec 


Hawks 
Owls 


Crows 

Starlings 

English Sparrows 
Cormorants 

Snow Buntings 
Kingfishers 


Saskatchewan 


Snowy Owls 

Great Horned Owls 
Coshawks 

Pigeon Hawks 

Duck Hawks 
Cooper’s Hawks 
Sharp-shinned Hawks 


Crows 
Magpies 
Blackbirds 
Cowbirds 
Grackles 

English Sparrows 
Cormorants 


Yukon 


Golden Eagle 

Baldheaded (Bald) Eagle 

All species of Hawks and Faleon 
(no raven hawks found in Yukon) 
Great Horned Owl 


Raven 
Magpie 


Crows 
English Sparrows 


Migratory Birds Convention Act except 
certain game species. 
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Bird 
Voices 
to delight the 


nature lover 


The Mockingbird Sings 


The songs of two particularly gifted 
Mockingbirds are heard on this record 
One sings the Mockingbird’s own song 
in a Florida garden; the other, on a New 
England farm, imitates the songs of over 
30 other species in a glorious medley 

$2.50 


10-inch, 78 nem vinylite record 


Florida Bird Songs 
recorded 
Wren 


Ivory 


Ten southern birds are here 
Mockingbird 
Blue Jay, Boat-tailed 
billed Woodpecker Sandhill 
Cram Barred Chuck 


remarkable bit of 


Florida 
Grackle 
Florida 
Owl, 


Cardinal 


Limpkin 
will’s widow “A 
work.” —Clearwater Sun 


10-inch, 78 nem vinylite record 


Western Bird Songs 
House Wren (Linnet), Western Meadow 
lark, Bewick Wren, Black-headed Gros 
beak, Spotted Towhee, Wren Tit 
Bunting, Western Kingbird 
White-crowned Sparrow, Bullock Oriol 


Lazuli 


Gambel 


are expertly recorded 


10-inch, 78 nem vinylite record. $2.50 


Each bird's these records 


identified by an announce? 


------- Order Form 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY RECORDS 
of Cornell University Pre 
Ithaca, New York 


sory on 


A division 


124 Roberts Place 


Please send me 


[) The Mockingbird Sings 


78 rem. $2.5 


78 rpm, $2.50 


Florida Bird Songs 
Western Bird Songs 78 xem. $2.50 


Check enclosed Send C.O.D 


| 


w to Attract Birds 


SS s 


Ss 


oe 
eas 


Fruits That Attract 
Mockingbirds 


By F. A. Hanawalt* 


*ROM observations of birds for 
the last 20 Wester 


Ohio, it appears that the mock 


years heal 


ville, 
common here but not 


check ol what 
seen in 


ingbird is 
numerou \ bird 
watchers in Westerville 
the last fe 


with us the 


have 


years shows that the bird 


is now year around, and 


probably has been for many years 


We see 


im out 


mockingbirds each year now 


backyard and 


them 


it one time we 
saw live ol 

We have made plantings of shrubs 
that attract birds and find that mock 
ingbirds prefer some fruits well above 
others. We can 
breaklast nook, 
always watch for the mockingbirds in 
the fall. We do not see them 
summer so that 


observe, from our 


various shrubs and 


in the 


by the time they do 


appear the tatarian honeysuckle bet 


ries have been cleaned up, mostly 


by robins, and generally the heavy 
clusters of mountain ash fruits, also 

By the had a 
heavy frosts and the leaves are mostly 
off the find 


mo kingbirds in the wild oe 


time we have lew 


trees we one or more 


Photograph of mocking- 
bird by Jack Dermid. 


which are in plain view from our 
home. If there are two or more mock- 
ingbirds present, fighting ensues, and 


Turn to Page 228 


Photograph 


of Concord 
grapes by Michael Pakeltis. 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These ‘“‘free meals” will bring you enjoy- 

ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 

come daily visitors when given proper 

FREE! food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
es: ee 


tion about —" fine line , A R 
of outdoor bird seeds and Food should provide the birds with pro- 


FREE copy ofthe color! mew teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 

ie favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


| ‘2 needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
S ya Je of. pply phosp 


ee Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures provide a very adequate 
-™/« 4. diet and are relished by most types of outdoor birds. 


|  . ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 
KELLOGG’S — “LITTLE JOE” 


‘ 

Audubon Society KELLOGG’S Sunflower Seed 
Mixture Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 
5 Ibs. ' 5 \bs $ 1.10 5 |bs. $ 1.00 5 Ibs. $ 1.25 
10 Ibs. , 10 Ibs $ 2.15 10 Ibs. $ 1.85 10 Ibs. $ 2.25 
25 \bs 25 \bs. $ 4.50 25 \bs. $ 4.00 25 \bs. $ 5.00 
50 Ibs 50 Ibs. $ 8.00 50 Ibs. $ 6.50 50 Ibs. $ 8.50 
100 Ibs $16.00 100 Ibs. $13.00 100 Ibs. $10.00 100 Ibs. $14.00 


Five, ten and twenty-five pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. Orders for 
fifty, one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Seud check or money order La of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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NEW IDEA... 
BIRD FEEDER 
Convertible To 
WATER FOUNTAIN or PLANTER 
Beautifully styled . . . Colorful plastic 
. « « Glass feed bin 


IDEAL 
GIFT 
FOR 


CHILD’S 
HOBBY, or 
SHUT-INS 


To shy birds to window 
hang © wire to tree attarct 
cord.) Pull closer each da 


$2.49 PP. 


Soft blending shades of copper and ovtdoor green 
rich yellow and cherry red 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Box 585, Richmond, Ind. 


ow 


“It ia not only fine feathers that 
. P ° 
make fine birds’ 

These beautiful, Muttering little birds are har 
carved and painted from Pine Cones! We had then 
imported from Denmark on the word of a friend 
The 1%” by 2” birds are wired for easy attachment 
as the one for your gift packages. on Christma 
trees, puseywillows, flowers. Gift Boxed 

Six Birds $1.95 ond 


6 ay ohnny Applesced’s 


BOX #0! BEVERLY, MASS 
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alter a few days only one bird re 
mains in charge of the wild grapes. 
This bird will sit among the vines 
for hours, driving away the blue jays, 
robins, and other mockingbirds. 


By the time the wild grapes are all 
eaten, the mockingbirds have tested 
other available foods upon the lot 
My observations would lead me to 
place wild grapes at the head of the 
list as to preference of mockingbirds 
among the fruits available here.** 
[his food is most guarded over by 
them when they are with us. One 
year I brought in some clusters of 
wild grapes from a nearby woods, 
placed them in a small evergreen 
tree within a few feet of the house. 
Ihe grapes were soon located and 
protected by the one mockingbird, 
which was dominant, or in charge a 
The vines contained more 
grapes 
which lasted the bird for about a 


the time 
than 30 large bunches of 


week. Our neighbors, who place rai 
sins in their winter feeding stations 
find that they are likely to have regu 
Dried 
fruits on the blueberry bushes ap 


lar visits from mockingbirds. 


pear to be as well liked by them as 


the wild grapes 


part lar tavorite of 

i, according to stomach 

ckingbirds. Grapes are at 

mn parts of California 
mimercially 


Feed Wild Birds Without Wasting Seed 
In This Hanging Feeder 


Glass hopper holds 2 ibs. Birds can- 
not seratch seed out. Fills through 
copper door in roof. Well-built. $4 
delivered 


EARL DOUGLASS, Dept. A, Red Creek, N.Y. 


When writing advertisers 


PROTECT SEED 


FOR YOUR 
CHICKADEES, 
NUTHATCHES, 

TITMICE 


The seed stays dry 


Price Includes 


WEATHERPROOFED 
FEEDER AND 
WINDOW BRACKET 
COPPER WIRE 
BOWL FULL OF SEED 


All Post Paid 


1ST FEEDER $5.95 
2ND FEEDER $4.95 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 


Dept. A., Englewood, N. J. 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


I would place the red fruits of 
asparagus second on the list of the 
preferred foods of mockingbirds 
here. They are eaten by them after 
the grapes are gone. Third in their 
preference is the fruit of the flower- 
ing dogwood, but usually the mi 
grating robins have eaten all of it 
before the, mockingbirds arrive. 

Fourth in their favor is probably 
the fruits of the high-bush cranberry, 
Viburnum opulus. Some of these 
fruits always remain on the bushes 
all winter. In the spring what remain 
are soon eaten, often within a few 
minutes, by a flock of migrating 
cedar waxwings. The fruits of the 
Japanese barberry, Berberis thun 
bergi, seem to attract mockingbirds 
in about the same degree as the high 
bush cranberry. The berries of bitte: 
sweet, Celastrus scandens, are also 
about as popular with mockers as 
barberry is and high-bush cranber 
ries. The least attractive to mocking 
birds of all our backyard fruits are 
those of the California privet.* A 
neighbor reports, however, that he 
sees mockingbirds eating them regu 
larly late in the winter. 

We enjoy our mockingbirds very 
much. We have only to walk a few 
rods in the spring to hear them sing, 
for a nearby, old, unpruned, Osage 
orange hedge some 20 feet high with 
weed patches and clumps of black 
berry bushes gives them ample pro 
tection. They undoubtedly nest in 
this area but I have yet to discover 
a nest. We get occasional bursts of 
song from the mockingbirds on sun- 
ny days even in the winter, or late 
fall. This is ample pay for the little 
we do to provide attractive food for 


them. —The End 


* According to stomach analyses of birds, only 
cedar waxwings in the eastern United States cat 
the fruits of 


CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error, the 
article, “Field Trips—the Key to Nature 
Siudy,” by Charles E. Mohr, in the 
July-August 1955 Audubon Magazine did 
not carry a footnote reference indicating 
it had been presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Nature Study 
Society, in Boston, Massachusetts, De 
cember 27, 1953, and that many of the 
ideas in it were inspired by an article, 
“The Field Trip and the Leader,” by 
Maurice Brooks of West Virginia Uni 
versity in the July-August 1947 issue of 


f{udubon Magazine.—The Editors 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW —C continued from Page 201 


devoid of limbs. From their eyrie 
on one of these tall stubs a pair of 
little bat falcons surveyed the wreck 
age which in places was still smok 
ing. Parrots and toucans traded back 
and forth across this bleak no-man’s- 
land and momentarily a Guatemalan 
ivory-billed woodpecker tested one 
of the charred stubs before moving 
on. These birds and many others 
had been dispossessed from one of 
the most bird-rich areas that prob 
ably existed anywhere; for it was 
here, very close by, that Irby made 
a record-breaking breeding bird cen 
sus that showed the presence of 102 
resident species plus many migrants 
and others on a 15 acre tract.* 
Where else could such a density of 
nesting species be matched? 

In April the Indian who lived in 
the thatched hut in the clearing had 
told Irby that he thought he would 
clear a patch of jungle for a corn 
field. That meant he would set fire 
to it. The fire, obviously, got out 
of his control, it went through a 
plantation of banana trees (that 
didn’t seem to bother him, it be 
longed to a neighbor), swept up the 
road and down for half a mile or 
more and then ate deep into the 
jungle on both before the 
flames came to a smouldering stop 
Ihe Indian will have his corn—this 
then the rains. (100 inches 


sides 


season 
in a year) will leach the nutrients 
from the ashes, rendering the earth 
quite sterile. It is questionable 
whether any corn will mature the 
second year. Then the Indian will 
move back further into the jungle, 
setting fire to another great block 
of the 200-foot tall, 200-year old 
giants. Irby Davis’s census tract will 
go up in smoke, the howler monkeys, 
whose 
with awe at daybreak, will no longe: 
be heard from the road and the fam 
ily of spider monkeys that we saw 
in the treetops will be gone. So will 
the manakins, the motmots, the royal 
fiycatchers and all the other wonder- 
ful birds of the primeval jungle. Ac 
cording to William Vogt (in “Road 
to Survival’) it was this burning for 
corn that caused the deterioration 
and collapse of the Mayan civiliza- 
t10n. 


lion-roaring we listened to 


Wherever we went in the low 
country we saw fires. Near Mexico 


* Audubon Field Notes, 
53, December, 1953 
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City and elsewhere along the Pan 
American Highway we often saw 
signs put up by the Mexican De 
partment of Forestry, urging the cit 
izens to protect the trees from fire, 
but apparently the provincial Indian 
pays no heed. 

Coffee plantations, it seems, are 
a good thing, for coffee trees grow 
best in the shade of forest trees. 
Some of the understory, of course, 
is cleared out to make way for the 
coffee trees, but in such places plenty 
of forest birds can always survive 
Thank heaven for the coffee “finca’’! 

This has been a good year for the 
nesting of the Montezuma oropen 
Icterids 


dolas, the large crow-like 
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that nest in colonies. Last year Irby 
saw no nests along his usual beat in 
Vera Cruz (do they nest every year?), 
but this year there were several colo 
nies close to the roadside. I saw my 
first colony in a royal palm. A score 
of woven four-foot bags swung like 
long oriole nests from the tips of 
the lower fronds, while great dark 
birds with yellow tails came and 
went. Later in a tall ceiba tree, we 
saw a “classic’’ colony, 40 nests sus 
pended in an almost perfect circle 
around the perimeter of the tree. 
I could not resist photographing the 
displaying males that swung upside 
down on their perches to the accom 
much 


paniment of wing-flapping 


and loud gurgling noises. They made 
a beautiful picture in the late after- 
noon light (it was five o'clock), The 
next morning (before nine) when 
we returned along that same stretch 
of road I sensed that something was 
different; something was missing; a 
mile or two later I had my delayed 
take—where was the ceiba tree? We 
went back and discovered that it had 
been chopped down, the big bag- 
like nests lay sprawled on the ground 
and there were no signs of life. The 
big wonderful birds, their colony 
ravaged, had fled. 

Mexico may be the naturalists’ 
paradise, but it is also the conserva- 
tionists’ despair. —The End 


THE VERSATILE MARSH HAWK—¢ continued 


family to glide down into the bog. 
Eventually she did so, while my com 
panion tried to mark the precise spot 
by guiding on bushes ashore directly 
in line with where she had pitched. 

To find such an eyrie in the 
middle of a cattail expanse more 
than a mile long proved difhcult, 
but Hugh’s eyes were as keen as an 
Indian's. He 
home in the very 


found the harrier’s 
center of the 
swamp, a simple, round mat of dried 
rushes piled on the floor of the bog, 
if that may be termed a floor which 
quaked and quivered at every step 
we took. Floating island, however, 
rises and falls with the water below 
it, so that the nest was sale trom 
inundation 

There were three downy, snow- 
white hawklets, with limpid, appeal 
ing, black eyes and hooked beaks. 
Iwo eggs, about ready to hatch, lay 
under the nestlings rhe shells 
showed a dirty white and were a 
trifle larger than those of bantams 


or pigeons. Marsh hawks deposit 
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them at intervals but commence to 
brood at once, so that usually an 
interval follows each and _ every 
hatching. For this reason the young 
show considerable difference in size. 

Hearing our footsteps after their 
mother had fled, the tiny hawks 
opened their beaks like hungry rob- 
ins. The runt of the brood, not much 
sturdier than a chick, made desper- 
ate efforts to climb on the rim of the 
nest to get food from us ahead of 
his brothers and sisters. The funny 
little fellow looked distressed when 
we turned back, as we soon did for 
fear of keeping the parent birds away 
too long. 

Although newly hatched hawks are 
fearless, they soon become as wild 
as their parents. Four nearly fledged 
young which I visited in a nest at 
South Kent, Connecticut, later in the 
season, flung themselves on their 
backs at my approach, holding their 
claws ready to clutch me and hissing 
savagely. 

The eggs in the Cape Cod nest 
hatched a few days after we discov- 
ered them, so that the harriers had 
five young ones to feed. They con- 
tinued to bring the nestlings proven- 
der until long after they had left the 
nest. I frequently sighted them sit- 
ting on a dune above the swamp, or 
trying their pinions in short flights. 

By midsummer they seemed as big 
as their parents, yet continued to beg 
for food whenever the old birds 
flitted near. Harriers sometimes re 
turn to the same eyrie, or to some 
nearby spot, year after year if un- 
disturbed. They have nested in the 
cattail swamp on Cape Cod for five 
successive seasons. —The End 
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profession—that of an engraver—has 
contributed to his hobby, so we will 
forgive him. . . 

Sam Grimes and birds’ nests are 
practically synonymous. His ability 
to find them borders on the uncanny. 
Even in a country utterly new to 
him, he ferrets them out as surely as 
a good pointer on quail. Disclaiming 
any formula for it, he simply shrugs 
it off characteristically and says that 
there is “nothing to it.”” That there 
is something to it is evident to any- 
who has ever been afield with 
him. “I lucked up a nest” is a typical 
Grimes description of one of his 
finds. His “luck’”’ is amazingly con- 
sistent. 

Although a great amount of his 
field work and photography has been 
in Florida, Sam Grimes has worked 
in many other states. Even though 
he may be unfamiliar with the reg 
gion, the nest-finding technique al- 
ways works. I recall vividly that he 
stopped in Kerrville, Texas, in the 
summer of 1950, when I was attached 
to the staff of the Audubon Camp 
there. One of the great avian attrac 
tions of that locality is the golden 
cheeked warbler which occurs only 
very limited area. I had had 
field to see the bird 
consistently for three summers but 

had never found a nest. I had 
also looked about during off hours 
with no success. Sam visitor 
there for two days and found a nest 
of the golden-cheek on his first try 
“Lucked it up,” no doubt. . . . 


one 


in a 
classes in the 


was a 


Knowing as much about bird be 
havior and home life as he does, he 
would be the first to admit that he 
still has much to learn. But he has 
at times been in a position to gather 
knowledge that even his “superior” 
scientific confreres may be ignorant 
of. For instance, bird books have 
long stressed the extreme secretive 
ness of the rail family, which may be 
said to reach its ultimate in the nest 
ing habits of the black rail. A thor 
ough reader of the literature, Sam 
Grimes gathered that photographing 
a black rail on the nest would be an 
almost superhuman 
Nevertheless, and possibly because it 
offered such a challenge, he deter 
mined to try it. Here is what he 
of the experience 

“When I finally had on 
tunity to match my wiles against the 
little birds I felt that my somewhat 


achievement. 


Says 


Oppor- 
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extensive experience gave me a deh 
nite advantage. I would focus my 
camera on the nest, run a remote 
control line back a good distance, go 
away for a time, then sneak back to 
the end of the line and pull it to 
spring the shutter. 

“I spent the better part of a hot 
july morning sneaking up and pull- 
ing that thread at about half-hour 
intervals. I wanted to be sure that 
I'd have at least one good pose. | 
could not, of course, see the nest from 
the end of the thread. The next day 
when I developed the plates I found 
that I had drawn all blanks. I recall 
how impressed I was with what I 
considered the black 
rail. 


wariness of the 


“Some time later I was fortunate 
enough to be shown another nest of 
this elusive bird. I was determined 


to try again, and this time I would 
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BIRD NAVIGATION 
By G. V. T. Mattheu 
versity Press, New York, 1955 B34 x 55/4 
in., 141 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50 
(Cambridge Monographs in Experimen 


tal Biology, #3) 


j 


Cambridge Uni 


For more than a century the homing 
ability of animals and particularly of 
birds has been recognized. The last few 
years in particular, many scientists have 
advanced theories, often to see them dis 
carded as a result of new experimental 
methods. This monograph restates the 
problems of homing and migration, gives 
the most important findings, and offers 


a critical survey of current explanations 


THE WREN 
By Edward A 
don (The New Naturalist series), 1955 
8%, x OG in., 312 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
fvailable from Macmillan, New York. 
$6.00 


Irmstrong, Collins, Lon 


\s could be expected from the author 
of “Bird Display and Behaviour,” this 
important monograph on the European 
wren—the species corresponding to our 
winter wren—includes much compara 
tive data on bird behavior. The result 
of many years of study, it covers dis 
tribution, habitat, migration, nesting, 
and general habits. It is truly deplora 
ble that such a fine and authoritative 
work should conclude with five separate 
indexes so elaborate that finding infor 
mation through them is a “tour-de 


lorce 
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Compiled by Kenneth D. Morrison, W 
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man Herz, Itasca Press, Webb Publish- 
ing Co., St. Paul, 1955. 744 x 5% in., 
157 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. Spiral bind 
ing, $2.00 


This second revised and enlarged edi 
tion will be a boon to all those visiting 
the Gopher State. The regional maps, 
excellent index, and references, as well 
as the general organization of the mate 
rial should serve as a model for future 
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Edited and introduced by Eva Manner 
ing, Crown Publishers, New York, 1955. 
1614 x 121% in., 62 pp. $7.50. 


Gould's beautiful birds are unfortu 
nately too little known. For those who 
wish to have a few samples, this colorful 
book of reproductions at a reasonabl 
price should give great pleasure 
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By Frank W. Lane, Sheridan House 
New York, 1954. 814 x 5% in., 333 pp 
Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


Food, toilet, sleep, leadership, strength, 
war, and doctoring in mammals, fish, 
birds, and insects are some of the sub 
jects covered by chapter titles in Mr 
Lane's latest book. They give, however, 
but a slight inkling of the mass of “be 
lieve it or not” information to be found 
on any page. Readers of “Animal Won 
derland” will be familiar with the au 
thor’s way with the oddities of animal 
behavior, substantiated by bibliographi 
cal references. A section devoted to loco 
motion is of special value for its statisti 
cal table of speeds, in creatures all the 
way from caterpillars to men. A final 
chapter deals with mysteries yet un 
solved, such as that of the “Abominable 
Snowman” of the Himalayas. 


SEASHORES: GUIDE TO ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS ALONG THE BEACHES 


By Herbert S. Zim and Lester Ingle, 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1955. 
64, x 4% in., 160 pp. Indexed. Cloth 
$1.95, paper $1.00. 


This new Golden Nature Guide is an 
excellent addition to this attractive se 
ries. Covering the shells, sea plants, 
birds, and other features of both Atlan 
tic and Pacific coasts, it is a useful in- 
troduction to the biology of the seashore. 
The numerous colored illustrations are, 
as usual, most pleasing. 
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STREAMS, LAKES, PONDS 

By Robert E. Coker, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1954. 94%, x 
6 in., 327 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $6.00. 


Although man considers himself ter- 
restrial, he depends upon water to live, 
and although fishes are aquatic, they 
likewise depend upon the land for food, 
cover, and the replenishment of their 
natural element. This book 
to a study of little worlds whose com- 
plexity is so often overlooked. The first 
part describes water and its properties, 
the influence of light and temperature, 
and their biological and chemical rela 
tions. The second part deals with run- 
ning water and includes an important 
chapter on pollution. Part three gives 
an account of plants, lower animals, and 


is devoted 


vertebrates in still water. This is a com- 
panion volume to “This Great and Wide 
Sea,” published a few years ago. Written 
by a professor of zoology at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in a clear and 
interesting style 


THE HOUSE ON NAUSET MARSH 

By Wyman Richardson, Norton, New 
York, 1955. 81 x 534 in., 223 pp. Illus 
trated by Henry Bugbee Kane. $3.75. 


Summer days and leisure, crisp au- 
tumn days and hikes, surf fishing, hoot- 
ing owls, and soaring hawks, cricket 
choruses and flights of gulls—this is Cape 
Cod. Those who enjoyed Henry Beston’s 
“The Outermost House” will find here 
another chronicle of the beach and 
marsh, written with warmth and charm 
by a Boston physician who spent all his 
holidays at a family farmhouse there. 
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Putnam, New York, 1955. 7 x 4% in., 
601 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


The revised edition of this classic 
guide for the Northeast is most welcome. 
Common and scientific names, descrip- 
tions of the plants and their ranges have 
been brought up to date, and many 

Ihe original Mat- 
have retained, 
supplemented by some new drawings. 
The color guide, glossary, and index all 
contribute to make this an excellent and 
useful field book. 
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By Natt N. Dodge and Herbert S. Zim, 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1955. 64% 
x 4% in., 160 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Cloth $1.95, paper $1.00. 


This compact little book, the first of 
a new series of Golden Regional Guides, 
contains more information than seems 
credible. For summer or winter trips 
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there are suggested tours, with climatic, 
historical, geographical, and geological 
data set forth and made graphic by 
means of and colored pictures. 
Common species of animals and plants 
are illustrated, so that the frustration 
of wondering forever afterward what 
that bird could have been is forestalled. 
Certainly every traveler to the Southwest 
should have this book in his pocket for 
reference 


maps 
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LEICA, HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
LEICA 


By W. D. Emanuel (a Focal Press Book), 
8th revised American edition, Transat 
lantic Arts, Hollywood-by-the-sea, Flor 
ida, 1953. 64 x 4% in., 112 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $1.75. 


This “camera guide,” which is not 
sponsored by the manufacturer, has been 
compiled by a specialist in the use of the 
Leica who has compared notes with 
other experienced photographers. It de 
scribes the various techniques for han 
dling this particular camera, with chap- 
ters on films, cassettes, and cartridges, 
on lenses and view-finders, on focus, 
exposure, tone, flash photography, close- 
up work, accessories, and equipment, Fi- 
nally, there is a table of conversions of 
feet and inches into metric units. 
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THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT'S 
AMERICA 


Selections from the 
Writings of the 
Oyster Bay Naturalist 


Edited by Farida A. Wiley 


Theodore Roosevelt's lifelong enthusiasm 
for wildlife shines through the pages of his 
nature writings, selected here with Miss 
Wiley’s creative taste. 

Roosevelt re-creates for the reader the 
excitement and adventure of the Dakotas of 
the 80's and writes exuberantly of the spec- 
tacular western wildlife. He tells of his ex- 
periences with Bad Lands characters and of 
hunting a grizzly that nearly ended a presi- 
dential career. 

Here too are thrilling accounts of Roose- 
velt’s South American explorations, of his 
adventures on the River of Doubt and in 
other remote areas in the Amazon country. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S AMERICA is 
illustrated with magnificent silhouettes by 
Ugo Mochi. There is a foreword by Ethel 
Roosevelt Derby, and four introductory 
notes on Roosevelt as a naturalist by John 
Burroughs, Gifford Pinchot, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, and Ambrose Flack. Also a firsthand 
account of the Roosevelt South American 
expedition by Leo Miller. 

This is the third in Devin-Adair’s growing 
American Naturalists Series, following the 
first two widely praised volumes also edited 
by Farida A. Wiley: JOHN BURROUGHS’ 
AMERICA, illustrated by Francis Lee 
Jaques, third printing, $4.50. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S AMER. 
ICA, with Seton illustrations in line and 
halftone, $5.00, 

To order these beautiful books, simply 
fill out the coupon and mail today. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
copies of Theodore Roosevelt's America, at $5.75 
copies of John Burroughs’ America, at $4.50 
copies of Ernest Thompson Seton's America, at $5.00 
- I enclose payment Bill me, plus postage 


Name (please print 
Street 


cCiy sone State 
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MAN’S NATURE 
and NATURE'S MAN 
by LEE R. DICE 


author of 
Natural Communities 


The absorbing story of the 
relations of man with man 
and with his animal and 
plant associates. 


“” 


. » » puts man in relation to the 
world in which he lives in a man- 
ner which will prove illuminating 
a much needed book.” 

M. F. Ashley Montagu 


vastly informed and emi- 
nently readable, this book sheds 
new light on man’s place in na- 
ture.” Harry Elmer Barnes 


$5.00 
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Other Titles 
in Constant Demand: 


THE MAMMALS 
OF MICHIGAN 
(Rev. Ed.) 
by William H. Burt 


. well-organized . . . an out- 
standing addition to the expand- 
ing collection of state mammal 
books.” Audubon Magazine 
13 color plates, 107 drawings, 
67 maps 


$7.50 


MICHIGAN TREES 
by Charles H. Otis 


Now available in a regular book- 
store edition! 

Long a favorite of botanists and 
foresters, this guide contains over 
a hundred pages of illustrations, 
summer and winter keys to gen- 
era and species, a guide to the 
identification of certain woods, 
and a glossary. Useful through- 
out the country. 


$3.95 
At All Bookstores 
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run the line so far back that my ap- 
proach could not possibly be detect- 
ed by the sitting bird. I proceeded 
to trim and bend aside the obstruct- 
ing vegetation, and as I reached near 
the nest, something darted up like a 
streak and pecked me on the finger. 
I instinctively jerked my hand back, 
and there, with feathers all ruffed 
up, stood the diminutive black rail 
in her tiny nest of eggs. She protested 
and threatened as I finished my prep- 
arations and photographed her at 
will. 

“I know now that I could have 
sat at the first rail’s nest and secured 
all the pictures I cared to take. The 
approach to the remote control line 
had undoubtedly in each instance 
caused the bird to run from the nest, 
which would be her natural ten 
dency I sure figured that one 
wrong.” 

He had figured it wrong because 
he did not know any better than to 
believe what had been written about 
the bird for years... . 

Thus does the watcher in the 
blind add to ornithological knowl- 
edge. Unseen and unheard, he is af- 
forded opportunities which the un- 
concealed observer is denied. To 
some, hours of waiting for a bird to 
return to the nest may be nothing 
more than a necessary evil; to others 
they open a new world. 

It is, of course, inevitable that Sam 
Grimes has been asked, time and 
again, how he secures his pictures 
and what his technique is. He replies 
that he has “no particular tech 
nique.” And he goes on to add that 
“conditions differ tremendously in 
bird photography and it is largely 
a matter of adapting the equipment 
to fit the job at hand. Oftener than 
not, the bird photographer is com- 
pelled to do a good bit of improvis- 
ing.” 

Improvisation sometimes has its 
complications. On one occasion 
Grimes journeyed to one of his fav- 
orite hunting grounds, Merritt's Is- 
land off Florida’s east coast, to secure 
some barn owl pictures. This is what 
took place. 

“I set up the equipment in the 
attic of a badly dilapidated house. 
It was a dark night. I set the camera 
up at dusk, focussing by flashlight, 
hung the blind from a rafter, settled 
myself and waited. My plan was to 
work by ear. I would hear the bird 
alight in one of the many openings 
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to the attic; she would shuffle her 
way to the eggs, and when all had 
quieted down I would set off the 
flash. 

“An hour or two passed. It got 
very dark. All that was visible to the 
eye were the holes in the roof 
through which could be seen the 
starlit sky. I heard some hounds 
barking in the distance. (This shack 
was in an isolated location, and I 
suppose coon and ‘cat’ hunting was 
good in the vicinity.) The dogs were 
working my way—I could tell by 
their barking becoming louder—and 
then I could even hear the hunters’ 
voices. 

“In a short time the dogs were 
scarcely a hundred yards away, and 
I commenced to get uncomfortable 
lest the dogs ‘tree’ me in the old 
attic. I stuck it out till they were 
practically breathing down my neck, 
but when one of the gun toters cut 
loose at my sanctuary with a couple 
of rounds of birdshot, which bounced 
off the wooden shingles and rattled 
among the rafters, that was too 
much, 

“I slipped out of the blind and 
switched on the flashlight in order to 
sweep up my camera and other para- 
phernalia for a hasty departure. As I 
did I turned the light on to the owl 
nest just in time to see a five-foot rat 
snake slither away with two owl eggs 
in his belly and another in his 
mouth. Bird photography is great 
ee 6 

Another question often asked Sam 
Grimes is, “What camera do you 
use?” Again let him answer in his 
own words. 

“I reply that I have several. Then 
some ask which I consider the best 
for bird photography. To which I 
am constrained to answer that that 
depends upon the conditions under 
which a bird is to be photographed. 
The BeeBee type camera is best for 
this, the Leica best for that, and so 
on. I know of no camera that has all 
the features that are best for all sorts 
of bird photography. I could very 
well get by with my Graflex, Leica, 
and folding camera, but I usually 
have six or seven along. It is not 
lack of equipment but lack of time 
that has restricted my hobby.” 

This very lack of time has always 
been one of the reasons why I have 
regretted that Sam Grimes is a pro- 
fessional engraver instead of an orni- 
thologist. In the years from 1936- 
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1941 when I was Supervisor of 
Southern Sanctuaries for the Nation- 
al Audubon Society, I was obliged 
to make monthly inspection trips to 
Florida to check on wardens, equip- 
ment and wildlife. Time and again 
I practically begged Sam to go along. 
Sometimes he did, more often he did 
not. He wanted to, yes, but... Now 
and then, he would meet me at some 
designated place by leaving work in 
the late afternoon and driving all 
night, arriving in the morning ready 
for a day's photography. Having ac- 
complished it, he would get back in 
the car, drive back to Jacksonville, 
and be at work in the morning. No 
man can stand a great deal of that. 
Sam carries no excess weight, but 
still it has been a marvel to me for 
years to consider how he does what 
he does. 

In recent years, ... because of the 
time saving element, Grimes has re- 
lied more and more on the Leica 
and long-focus lenses. He can work 
from a greater distance; in most 
cases the farther any unnatural ob- 
jects are placed from the nest, the 
more readily will a bird return to it. 
The pictures of the cattle egret and 
pine-woods sparrow in this book are 
Leica shots. All of 
Kodachromes. Another advantage of 
the Leica is that color film in the 
35-mm. size is not nearly so expen- 
sive as in the cut-film sizes. This is 


them are from 


an important consideration when op- 


erating a motor-driven camera by 
remote control from a distance too 
great to see or hear the movement 
of the mechanism. He says that he 
has often taken 8 or 
two would have suf 


ficed, but that he was glad to get 


10 exposures 
where one or 


one good shot out of a lot. 
Another of the methods long used 
is that of the dummy camera, set up 
and left for the birds to become used 
to. Grimes says that he has used it 
when he has had time to “follow 
up.” Though a time saver in the long 
run it is of no use when one is in a 
hurry. However, Grimes is of the 
opinion that there are times “when 
no picture would be had at all if a 
dummy were not used to ‘break the 
birds in.’” A case in point is the 
photograph of the sitting great 
horned owl in this book. Sam set 
up the dummy a week before he took 
the picture. The dummy was a box 
with a hole in it on a platform in a 
tree about 15 feet from the nest. 
When he was ready for business, Sam 
placed a Graflex under the box, ran 
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# line a hundred yards off to a gall 
berry patch and “in a matter of min- 
utes I had the picture.” 

Sam Grimes was a pioneer in the 
use of color in ornithological pho- 
tography. One of his color shots, that 
of a roseate spoonbill, was repro- 
duced in the issue of Bird-Lore (now 
Audubon Magazine), the official or- 
gan of the National Audubon Soci 
ety, for September-October, 1937; it 
was possibly the first full-color photo- 
graph of a wild bird to appear in 
print in this country. The develop 
ment of color photography and the 
reproduction thereof has been so 
rapid that it is difficult to realize 
that less than 20 years ago it was a 
rarity. 

These then, are glimpses into the 
life of a bird photographer. It is not, 
as we have seen, all sweetness and 
light, but the fascination of it and 
the way it has added to the eve 
growing popularity of bird study 


must be evident... . —The End 
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distribute your book. We are 
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KRUTCH 


The Voice of 
the Desert 


A delightful new book — exuberant 
and scholarly, enthusiastic and 
informed, by the author who won 
the National Book Award for 
non-fiction in 1954, Dr. Krutch’s 
vast interest in all living things 
imbues his desert with the drama 
and vitality of life the world over. 
Illus. with photographs. $3.75. 


The Desert Year 


Dr. Krutch writes with such an 
unexpected combination of wis- 
dom and simplicity that this book 
is an adventure in the inner as well 
as the outer world—a delight even 
to those who have never seen and 
loved this landscape. ///us, $3.75 
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Outdoor 
Adventure for 
Young Readers 


WILDERNESS 
WARDEN 


By Edward C. Janes. I[//us. by 
Raymond Abel. The principles of 
conservation and the routine of a 
game warden’'s daily work provide 
an informative background for an 
exciting story of a fight against 
moose-hunting poachers. Ages 
12-16 $2.75 


JUNGLE JOHN 


By John Budden. ///u:. by H. J. 
P. Browne. A story of tracking 

and understanding—the wily big 
game of the Indian jungles. Ages 
10-14 $2.50 


At all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Out-of-Doors Books 
for Young Readers 


Slim Green 


By LOUISE DYER and NORMAN 
DYER HARRIS. 24 two-color draw- 
ings by Robert Candy. “Wonder- 
fully informative tales of a snake's 
life cycle.” Bulletin of Parents’ 
League of N. Y. Ages 6 up. $2.00 


Aunt Sally's 
Friends in Fur 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. 
30 photographs by the author. True 
stories of shy woodland creatures 
that Aunt Sally tamed by kindness. 
Ages 8 up. $2.75 


Pets 


By FRANCES N. CHRYSTIE. J/lus- 
trated by G. G. Griffin. Complete 
handbook on the care and apprecia- 
tion of all kinds of animal pets. “The 
best I have ever seen.”—Da. Wi 
LIAM Mann, Director, National Zoo 
Ages 9 up. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Boston 6, Mass. 


By Dorothy F<. .1rds Shuttlesworth 


N CHILDHOOD the world teems with novelty; the most common 
place things seem strangely exciting. But, unfortunately, as the 
years pass, sophistication leaves its mark. The unfolding of a bud, the 
bird taking a sandbath in the backyard, the changing positions of the 
stars—such occurrences are noted with increasing vagueness, until per 
haps one misses completely the “magic” that makes our planet a place 


of endless fascination 


When ethnologist Dr. Margaret Mead was asked how she would 
describe a genius as compared with an ordinary mortal, she answered 
that one clear indication of a genius was “a person who keeps the 


wonder of childhood in his eyes.” 


Few parents strive to develop genius 


in their girls and boys, but they will surely find it rewarding to encour 
age in every possible way their children’s natural curiosity and exuber- 
ance. Following are some of the new nature books which should help 


in this responsibility and pleasure. 


THE POND BOOK 

By Albro Gaul, Coward-McCann, New 
York, 1955. 83% x 6% in., 136 pp. Illus 
trated with photographs. $2.75. 

If anyone imagines a pond to be a 
quiet and uneventful place, he should be 
introduced to this book without delay. 
From the invitation in its first sentence: 
“Let's go down to the pond in early 
spring” to the close of the year’s cycle 
when “ice thickens and the time of 
safety has come to the pond,” the pages 
teem with reports of exciting battles, 
chases and escapes, homebuilding, births, 
and deaths. Frogs, fishes, insects, snails, 
turtles, salamanders, and countless mi- 
croscopic creatures that spend all or part 
of their lives in the water are only part 
of the nature news, for there are faithful 
pond visitors such as deer, raccoons, and 
a variety of birds. A delightful touch is 
the inclusion of the behavior of dogs and 
cats at the pond on their master’s farm. 
Mr. Gaul should know about this; he 
has a farm, a pond, two dogs, and 30 
cats, and many other domestic animals. 
He also is father of two sons whose in- 
terest in pond creatures undoubtedly 
inspired this book 


DESERT STORM 

By Logan Forster, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1955. 814 x 6 in., 
218 pp. Illustrated by Frank Hubbard. 
$2.75. 

We asked a 12-year-old who had been 
absorbed throughout a hot summer's 
day in “Desert Storm” his opinion of 
the book. “It's tremendous,” was his con- 
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cise but feeling comment. Because it 
concerns an Apache Indian boy and his 
horse, we were encouraged to read it to 
our favorite seven- and eight-year-olds 
(though it is intended for older boys 
and girls) and the “tremendous” rating 
was awarded from this quarter with 
equal enthusiasm. 

The story takes place in the present 
day in Arizona and California. It con- 
cerns such varied settings as desert sheep 
ranches and modern race horse training 
stables, with a thrilling finale on the 
race track. But behind this exciting 
action there is a wonderfully sensitive 
portrayal of the Apache Indians of old, 
and the heritage of faith, pride, and 
courage which they have passed on to 
the present day, despite all the vicissi 
tudes suffered by these misunderstood 
people. Author Forster says of his book: 
“It is the story of a faith... I have 
tried to show what power it can have.” 


MONKEYS 

By Herbert §. Zim, William Morrow and 
Company, New York, 1955. 8144 x 6% 
in., 64 pp. Illustrated by Gardell D. 
Christensen. $2.00. 


As usual in his work, Dr. Zim man- 
ages to include an amazing amount of 
interesting material—both scientific and 
popular—in a profusely illustrated book 
that is not large. In “Monkeys,” boys 
and girls will become acquainted with 
the Family Tree of Primates, will learn 
in what respects New World monkeys 
differ from the Old World monkeys, and 
will find thumbnail sketches of a variety 
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of species combined with realistic and 
attractive portraits of each. For good 
measure there is detailed advice on keep- 
ing a pet monkey which will delight 
children to read, even if there isn’t the 
slightest chance of their housing a crea 
ture more time or space consuming than 


a goldfish. 


SELOE. THE STORY OF A FUR SEAL 

By Betty John, The World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland and New York, 
1955. 814 x 51% tn., 185 pp. Illustrated 
by Marie Nonnast. $2.50. 

Possibly no living creature has a more 
action-filled life than a fur seal. It begins 
in the Far North, on one of the Pribilof 
Islands. With killer whales, octopuses, 
and other enemies in the sea and Aleut 
hunters on land, survival depends on 
being constantly alert. Survival depends 
also on learning to swim, for a baby 
seal does not do this instinctively, but is 
given lessons by its mother. Nevertheless, 
after a few short months, the young 
pups are ready to join the older seals 
in a remarkable swim to the tropical 
Pacific. As an adult the male seal has 
many new problems in establishing a 
harem and keeping it intact. The excite- 
ment and drama of all this is effectively 
captured by Mrs. John, whose interest 
in fur seals was inspired early in life 
by her grandmother who was the first 
white woman to live on the Pribilofs 


THE STORY OF MOSSES, FERNS AND 
MUSHROOMS 
By Dorothy Sterling, Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1955. 
IV x 61% in., 158 pp. Illustrated with 
photographs by Myron Ehrenberg. $2.75. 
No young nature explorer should be 
without this book. It is an excellent 
“popular” approach to understanding a 
segment of plant life that is relatively 
neglected even though mosses, ferns, 
and mushrooms have, perhaps, more fas 
cinating stories than plants with showy 
flowers. Besides the wealth of facts re 
lated in a lively manner by Miss Sterling, 
there is an abundance of excellent pic 
tures by Myron Ehrenberg. Although 
the format of the book is larger than a 
field guide, it still is not cumbersome 
to take on a woodland walk where it 
can prove a source of tremendous satis 
faction to children of any age as they 
discover “in person” some of the plants 
which are here so attractively presented. 


HERE COME THE DEER! 

By Alice E. Goudey, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1955. 7% x 6% in., 
96 pp. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. 
2.25. 

Here are three charming tales about 
three kinds of deer. The setting for each 
is different: the mossy woods of the 
whitetail, the lowlands and high moun- 
tain meadows between which the elk 
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divide their time, and the frozen tundra 
where caribou live. The plot of each 
brings out problems and dangers faced 
by the different kind of deer, and how 
the resourceful creatures face them. Al 
together a child acquires considerable 
knowledge about this particular branch 
of the mammal kingdom as he enjoys 
the brightly written “action” stories. The 
book, like Mrs. Goudey’s “Here Come 
the Bears,” is exquisitely illustrated by 
Garry MacKenzie. 


PERSIMMON JIM, THE POSSUM 
By Joseph Wharton Lippincott, J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
New York, 1955. 84% x 5% m., 123 pp 
Illustrated by George F. Mason. $2.00. 
A favorite with children for a number 
of years, this story of a wily opossum and 
his feud with one particular farmer, is 
now published in a new, revised edition 
The drawings by George Mason give 
“Jim” an intriguing personality which 
perfectly supplements the written char 
acterization of the animal “hero.” Sym 
pathetically, but realistically, author Lip 
pincott portrays the problems of a wild 
creature surrounded by modern civil 
ization. 


THE ROBIN FAMILY KEEPS CHRISTMAS 
By Franke Rogers, Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. New York, 1953. 
7 x 5% in., 64 pp. Illustrated by the 
author. $2.00. 


This is not a “bird book” in the sci- 
entific sense, for the robin family’s ac- 
tivities, thoughts, and feelings are closely 
based on those of humans, It is a pleas 
ing story, especially at this season, for 
younger children, and its illustrations 
are delightful. The stories about Mr 
Rufus Robin's family first appeared as a 
weekly feature in an English magazine 
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Vulcan 
The Story of a Bald Eagle 
ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


The authentic story of a splen- 
did but increasingly rare Ameri- 
can bird. “The natural events in 
Vulcan's life are exciting, and 
there is a good sense of the 
course of nature as animals kill 
and flee — for survival.. Interest- 
ing material on the eagle’s body 
structure and habits, the lifetime 
mates, brood raising, and so 
forth.” — Virginia Kirkus. Beau- 
tiful brush illustrations by Lloyd 
Sandford. Ages 8-/2. $2.00. 


by 
GEORGE 

F. 
MASON 


Animal Clothing 


This fascinating book deals with 
an unusual aspect of natural his- 
tory the different protective 
coverings given by nature to all 
living creatures except human 
beings. 

Full details on how the fur of 
mammals and the feathers of 
birds control body temperature 
and provide protection against 
injury; how the scales of reptiles 
and the shells of crustaceans are 
really suits of armor, how the 
skin of toads secretes poison, etc, 
Excellent illustrations by the 
author. Ages /0-14, $2.00. 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
William Morrow & Company 


475 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MYSTERY MICE OF THE SAGEBRUSH— 


nest. The pale buffy back and white 
spots behind the ears distinguish our 
specimen from the dark kangaroo 
mouse—a resident of northeastern 
California whose range may overlap 
that of the pallid in this region. 

Kangaroo mice resemble kangaroo 
rats with their strong hind legs, 
weak, poorly developed front legs, 
and densely furred soles of the feet. 
However, they are much smaller in 
size and the tail lacks the dark ven 
tral stripe, white lateral stripes, and 
tuft of longer hairs on the tip which 
characterize most kangaroo rats. Like 
that of Onychomys, the tail of M: 
crodipodops is thicker in the middle 
than at the base. 

The scant vegetation of the arid 
sandy area in which it lives plays an 
important part in the life of the 
kangaroo mouse. Beneath the sage 
and rabbit brush it builds its bur 
row. From the seeds of the blazing 
star, wild buckwheat, lupines, and 
desert plantain it garners its food. To 
the kangaroo mouse, as to the grass 
hopper mouse, drinking water is re! 
atively unimportant. Neither needs 
to drink. Both obtain necessary 
water for body processes from the 
metabolic water which results from 
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the digestion of dry seeds. The sage 
brush and rabbit brush likewise pro- 
vide a haven where it can hide from 
such animals as owls, coyotes, and 
desert foxes that prey upon it 

Like many other animals that live 
in this dry, arid habitat, kangaroo 
mice leave their burrows only at 
night when the relative humidity 
close to the ground is highest. After 
a night of foraging the animals re- 
turn to their burrows. Whether the 
drifting sands cover the entrance to 
the hole or whether the rodent ac- 
tually pushes a plug of sand into the 
entrance is not known. However, 
soon after dawn the burrows are 
closed, evaporation from the nest is 
retarded, and the little creature set- 
ties down to rest. 

The tracks of kangaroo mice al 
though smaller are very similar to 
those of kangaroo rats. They leap 
rapidly over the sand using the 
strong hind legs to push while the 
tail serves as a balance. The stiff 
hairs on the soles of the feet prob- 
ably keep the animal from sinking 
into the soft sand. That they are 
great jumpers is evidenced by the 
ebservation of Dr. Hall who reports 
that a captive mouse jumped out of 


a container 17 inches high and 10 
inches in diameter without touch- 
ing the sides. 

There is very little known about 
the life history of the kangaroo 
mouse. At present two species of 
Microdipodops are recognized, but 
whether they will remain valid after 
detailed distributional study remains 
to be seen. 

Young people often lament that 
the days of discovery are over—that 
there is “nothing new under the 
sun.” Yet here are two little mice, 
rarely seen, and little known, await- 
ing a discoverer. Both are gentle and 
easily kept in captivity. They live in 
a region where the air is clear and 
dry; where the pungent odor of sage 
tickles the nostrils, and where the 
bright yellow flowers of blazing star 
and rabbit brush rival the burning 
disk of the sun; where the days are 
hot and the nights cold in summer, 
and where snow and the cold winds 
of winter bite into the flesh. It is a 
rugged country worthy of the rugged 
little animals that make it their 
home. Perhaps there is somewhere a 
rugged human animal who will 
brave this country and open the 
book of life of Onychomys and Mi- 
crodipodops so they will not always 
remain “collector's items.” —The End 


THE SAVING OF FERNBANK FOREST 


Continued from Page i4 


ment for grinding the native stones 
of Georgia: quartz, ruby, garnet, and 
amethyst. There was a collection of 
shells, and children brought in speci 
mens of wildflowers for preserving 
and cataloging. In a garden behind 
the house, children raised corn, okra, 
tobacco, string beans, tomatoes, and 
watermelons. It was a busy, happy 
place, and 10,000 children were listed 
as visitors in one year, and 7,000 
adult visitors, came from 16 states 
and four foreign countries. Frequent 
lectures and tours through the For 
est were arranged. The third floor 
of the manor house was transformed 
into a movie studio, with accom 
modations for 200 children 
ond floor was a beehive of activity, 
with all kinds of craft work going 
on. There was a photographic dark 
room, and a fine nature library 
State and federal organizations 
concerned with wildlife took an ac 
tive interest in Fernbank. Emory 
University, close at hand, used the 
Forest for field work in its biology 


I he ser 


classes and a great deal of research 
went on. 

Then came difficulties. The nat 
uralist in charge left, and the manor 
house was closed. The wave of post- 
war vandalism that struck the entire 
country also reached into the quiet 
of Fernbank. At first it was the shot- 
gun, its blasts driving pellets through 
smashing windows. 
young and old 


shutters and 
Then the vandals 

got inside, and some of the best 
exhibits were destroyed. Collections 
of shells were crushed on the porch. 
Dioramas were smashed, Furnishings 
were stolen. Because the Forest is 
an isolated spot, the police could not 
offer it 24-hour protection, and the 
damage went unchecked 

Now at last the pendulum is swing 
ing back, and the people of Atlanta 
are once more interested in this ma 
velous forest that is their heritage. 
Work-parties go out on Saturday 
afternoons. The grounds have been 
cleaned up, and some of the damage 
repaired, Home-owners send their 
yard-men over to help cut out the 
poison ivy and the honeysuckle. Pic 


nic tables have been built, mostly 
for the convenience of those who 
come to study nature, for there is no 
attempt to make this a public park. 
The trustees want to preserve the 
virgin forest just as it is, with no 
artificial trimmings. 

The rabbits, squirrels, and wood- 
chucks are still there, and the chil- 
dren, who never deserted Fernbank, 
still come in great numbers. The 
Y.M.C.A. is sponsoring a day camp 
for boys in one corner of the Forest, 
while the girls’ day camp is being 
conducted in another corner by the 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 
The Atlanta Bird Club, whose mem- 
bers are helping in the restoration 
of Fernbank, visit the Forest for field 
work, and this summer held one of 
their regular meetings there. 

Fernbank Forest—which is saved 
for all time by its charter—is now 
being saved in another way for the 
people of Atlanta. Once again, its 
joys are being discovered by men, 
women, and children, who are learn- 
ing the lessons that can be learned 
only in the woods —The End 
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CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Pleasant Valley Day Camp 


not to Destroy” is 
Pleasant Valley Bird 
Massachu 


Learn to Enjoy 
the motto of the 
Sanctuary, conducted by the 
setts Audubon Society near Lenox, Mass., 


i motto that was put into lively practice 


this summer by the 72 fortunate chil 
dren who attended its day camp Young 
sters aged 8 to 14 years from the Pitts 


field-Lenox area supplemented by a few 
children attending the Berkshire Music 
Festival with their parents, learned to 
enjoy this 640-acre sanctuary (which they 
greed was aptly named “Pleasant Val 
ley’’) during the five 2-week sessions held 
there during the summer. They learned 
to identify the sights and sounds around 
them, made plaster casts of plants and 
animal tracks they found 


wax casts of 


on their exploration trips. They helped 
the regular staft prepare exhibits for the 
care of the 
Their 
$20—which 
paid for lunchtime milk and daily taxi 


sanctuary museum and took 


museum's live animals parents 


contributed a tuition fee of 
fares to the sanctuary—and then relaxed 
Day Director, William 


Perry, grappled with the thousands of 


while Camp 
questions that this new experience pro 
duced. A 
an overnight camping trip to the banks 
At dusk 


inimals (re 


highlight of each session was 


ol a beaver pond they watched 


these busy introduced into 
sanctuary's director) feed 
thrilled to 


bitterns 


the area by the 


and play in the water, and 
and 


told them 


the sight of green herons 
wood ducks which Mr 


newcomers to the 


Perry 
wert Sanctuary, since 


} 
made 


the be iveT ponds had 
ilso These 


Cave top billing to their snapping turtle 


homes for 


them young campers also 


races and teaching 


“Inkador the sane 
tual pet cTow new tricks 
Camp Director Sanborn’s Program 
Alvah W. Sanborn, Durector of the 
sanctuary, has been conducting these 
summer day camps for the past eight 
years and more than 500 children have 


participated in the program. Within two 


wecks of the time he announces the 


summer dates in April the « imp is filled 


to capacity with long waiting lists for 


each session. Each summer there is a 


special 2-week’'s session for boys from 10 


to 16 years of age ¢ illed the 


Club 


graduates of previous day 


Explorer's 
rhis is composed of qualified 
( imnip sessions 
invitation only 


and attendance is by 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1955 


William Perry, Day Camp Director, at Pleasant Valley addressing a group of children 
in front of the “Barn Restaurant.” Photograph by Clemens Kalischer, courtesy of 
Berkshire Week, supplement to the Berkshire Evening Eagle. 


from the Director. These boys go tar 


afield, exploring the surrounding coun 
trv, taking bird, mammal, and plant 
censuses and compiling new natural his 
They 
awarded badges 


Many 


bers of the Explorers’ Club have grad 


tory data of the region work on 


a credit system and are 


for their accomplishments mem 


uated from this session to the regular 


Sanctuaries con 
Audubon 


staffs of this and other 


ducted by the Massachusetts 


Society 


A New-Fashioned Spelling Bee 


This month’s project starts with your 
Have 
large map of the 
sphere with the migration route of the 


young artists them prepare a 


outline western hemi 


golden plover marked as illustrared 
Working from the bird sketch 
next draw two golden plover 
\ prece 


will make 


ilso illus 
trated thes 
and cut them out of cardboard 
back 
I hese 
top ot the 


of adhesive on the them 
stick to the 


pl wed at the 


map two birds are 
map one on 


Your 


into two sides for the 


either side of the migration route 
group then divides 
orrect! 
da h 


MASS pe lled that side 


spe lling contest. For each word « 


spelled, the sick bird moves om 
word i 


bird back one 


south. If a 


must move it dash north 


The side whose bird first reaches the 
southern limit of the migration route 
wins. Iry this using other migration 
routes—the arctic tern, the bobolink, or 


the ruby-throated hummingbird 


Illustration of the map and a golden 
a new 
game. 


plover 


used 


“ Thay wats 
spelling-bee 


Recent Bulletins and Pamphlets 
Directory of Organizations and Officials 
Concerned with the Protection of Wild 
life and Other Natural Resources 

Compiled by Stewart M. Brandborg, 

National Wildlife Federation, 232 

Carroll Street, N. W., Washington 12, 

D. C., 1954. 25¢ 
Greenland Fish and Wildlife Guide 

Caribou Press, Bronxville, New York, 

1954. 60¢ 
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Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT SUPREME—Binoculars 
we have specially adapted for birding! Send for 
details and price list of Bausch & Lomb and 
Japanese binoculars with quality analysis. Also 
Bausch & Lomb and Japanese scopes with inter- 
changeable eyepieces of different magnifications, 
tripod adapters, car-window mounts, ete. Gift 
sales on approval until 10 days after Christmas 
Liberal trade-ins. Before buying, read our dowu- 
ble article “Know Your Binoculars” published 
in Audubon Magazine (1961). Wholly unbiased, 
it tells you how to choose the “right” model, 
how to check it for the claims made for it, and 
how to use it to best advantage. Fully illus- 
trated 12-page reprint 10¢—no charge to Audu- 
bon Society or bird club members. We also 
anewer questions personally. Open Saturdays 
10-1. (Mount Vernon 4-2772). The Reicherts, 
Mirakel Repair Co., 14 West First St., Mt. 
Vernon 2, New York. 


BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT— 
Cheek your binocular for alignment. For a sim- 
ple method, see our article “Alignment” pub- 
lished in January 1954 Audubon Magazine (re- 
print on request). Or send your glass to us for 
free collimator test and report. ¢ repair and 
hard-coat all makes: alignment to U. 8. Govern- 
ment specifications takes only 3 days, Make 
sure mail your glass now. See above ad 
Mirakel Repair Co., Mt. Vernon 2, New York. 


HIGHEST TRADES toward Bausch & Lomb, 
Bushnell, Kern Swiss, Beck and other fine Bin- 
oculare and Telescopes, Postpaid. Wouldn't you 
prefer dealing with an experienced field orni- 
thologiat? Bartlett Hendricks, Binocular Head- 
quarters, Pittsfield 50-A, Massachusetts. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder “Binocular 
Selecting,” price lists free. Prentiss Importers, 
as Building, West Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
ornia. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, ete., repaired 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for ey« 
glass wearers, Lost or broken eye cups replaced 
Deseribe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Libera! 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-D Franklin Avenue., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
~—Terrestrial and Celestial Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, Bal, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade. 30 day free tria! 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 Bast 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertze! 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charlies W 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cage 3, Iilineis. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 
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Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Point Lobos Reserve 
fornia: 


State Park, Calli- 
Interpretation of a Primitive 
Landscape 
Edited by Aubrey Drury, California 
Printing (Documents Sec- 
tion), Sacramento 14, California, 1955. 
$1.00 


Division 


Aransas: a National Wildlife Refuge 


By Julian A. Howard, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
15¢ (Do not send stamps) 


REPAIR — RECONDITION — RESERVICE — 
Authorized dealer Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, Huet- 
French, British and other foreign makes. Dell & 
Dell Opticians, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


LEITZ SUPER-BRILLIANT 6 «x 42, almost new, 
$85; many other specials; we trade, repair. 
Write for booklets. Marshutz Opticians, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, 
Nature. Request free catalog listing hundreds 
of new, used and rare books. Sporting Book 
Service, Rancocas, N. J 


NORTH AMERICAN TREES by Preston. The 
most complete pocket-size manual of North 
American trees available. Full, accurate descrip- 
tions of 558 species; 428 pages, 160 full-page 
illustrations. $3.50 postpaid from Tree Books, 
Press Building, Ames, lowa. 


WALCOTT’S MONUMENTAL AND BEAUTI- 
FUL WORK ON NORTH AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS. With 400 finely colored plates. 56 
volumes. 1925-29 (Published $150.00) . 
$100.00. The most sumptuous publication of 
the kind ever attempted in America. This is the 
Audubon of the Floral World AUDUBON'S 
BIRDS OF AMERICA. Bent's LIFE HISTORIES 
and many other important works on ornithology, 
botany, ete. Books purchased. Nada Kramar, 
Natural History Bookseller, 927-15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


BOOKS. All the new books of all publishers on 
any subject. No mailing charges. Also frequent 
lists offering fine old books, periodicals, reprints 
Fair prices paid for libraries or your duplicates. 
John ©. Burch, 1586 W. Vernon, Les Angeles 
62, California. 


BOOKS — NATURAL HISTORY our specialty. 
Free catalogues Libraries purchased. Your 
wants solicited. John Johnson, Homespun Acres, 
R.F.D. 2, North Bennington, Vermont. 


Films—Slides 


BIRD LIFE in glorious color. 2x2 color slides 
from close-up photographs of LIVE WILD birds. 
Twelve slides $5.00. Twenty-five #10.00. Sample 
and liet 50¢. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, flowers, ani- 
mals, clouds, ete. Sample slide with credit slip 
25¢. Mention interests and receive lists. Collect 
beautiful identified birds, animals, flowers of 
the world on postage stamps. Samples, lists and 
eredit slip for 25¢. Seoett Lewis, 1338 Buena 
Vista, Palm Springs, California. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


How to do Wood Carving 
By John L. Lacey, Fawcett Books, 
Dept. 248, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
1954. 75¢ 

Point Lobos Wildflowers 
By Ken Legg, California Printing 
Division (Documents Section), Sacra- 
mento 14, California, 1954. 50¢ 

Familiar Birds of the Stanford Campus 
by John B. Price, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif., 1954. $1.50 


Birdh Feeders 


GREGOR’S HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS, reser- 
voir type, used professionally, avoid constant re- 
filling. Two feeders, instructions $2.50 postpaid. 
LARGE 2 CUP SIZE available. Other feeders. 
Free catalog. J. Gregor, 118 Townline Road, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


GENUINE BIRCH BARK Birdhouses, beautifully 
handmade by Minnesota Indians. $2.00 postpaid. 
Dealers wanted also. Boyd Buckley, Fort Holbert 
Co., Onamia, Minnesota. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSE $1.25. Feeders $1.50. 
Parrakeet nesting boxes $1.25. Knockdown post- 
paid. Yonghaus, 666-44A, Mountain View, New 
Jersey. 


WREN HOUSE—white birch log section—re- 
movable roof, $3.00. Seed feeding station with 
hinged roof for easy filling, glass front, large 
capacity, $2.50. BOTH FOR ONLY $3.95 post- 
paid. Taylor Trading Company, White Lake, 
Wisconsin. 


Plants—Seeds 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a 
shady nook, Send now for our free catalogue 
Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appea! 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The Red 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut. 


CAPE ROMAIN AND BULLS ISLAND BIRD- 
ERS: You can spend comfortable nights, have 
excellent meals, and packed lunches. For fur- 
ther information write Mrs. Gertrude L. Miles, 
Pinola Plantation, McClellanville, South Caro- 
lina. Phone 3459. 


DAVID’S FOLLY, WEST BROOKSVILLE, 
MAINE. Country living on a saltwater farm 
on the coast of Maine. Good food, good beds, 
and good fellowship and a coffee pot always on 
the stove. An abundance of bird and plant life 
in our woods and fields. May through October. 
Minerva E. Cutler. 


Miccollanceus 


CLUB OFFICERS: Raise money for your Club 
by selling the 1956 Bird Engagement Calendar. 
Weekly reproductions from Audubon’s Birds of 
America with a full color cover. Write on Club 
stationery for details. Grant Hill Publishing 
Ce., Bloomfield, Connecticat. 


15 MINERALS OF THE U.S8.—Boxed, identi- 
fied, and sent postpaid for 50¢. George Green, 
Jr., Box 36-AM, Westminster, Colorado. 


VACATION TO BE REMEMBERED. Let me 
paint your favorite color outdoor slide for den 
or office. Original bird paintings also. Sample 
slides upon request. Red Stemo, 2122 Oak Street, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 


BIRD WATCHERS! Why not start a bird col- 
lection? I carve and paint them natural color, 
very lifelike. For more details write Clem 
Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 


KEEPSAKE PAINTED PORTRAITS. PRIZED 
GIFTS. Amazing low cost, below photographic! 
Fine paintings you can easily afford—proudly 
give! Free brochure. Posteard: Dorstudoart, Ojai, 
California. 
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Aewry -. Geuunett (or “Hank” as he is known to 


his thousands of friends) fills one of the most exciting positions of the Na- 


tional Audubon Society — that of warden at the new Corkscrew Swamp 


Sanctuary in Florida. “This is the kind of thrilling job | used to dream of when 


| was a member of an Audubon Junior Club in New Jersey.” Hank tells us. 


“Had it not been for the Club, and the teacher in charge of it, | probably 


wouldn't have gone into the field of natural history as a profession.” 


AUDUBON 
‘Sunio® 
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AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB NOTEBOOK 


Contains fascinating exploration stories, 
each illustrated with cut and paste 
colored pictures of birds, flowers and 
mammals, plus full-page outline drawings 
for hand coloring. There is space in the 


wr 
AND GIRL book for each club member to write up 
his own exploration stories and keep 
e MEMBERSHIP a nature calendar for a whole year, 
IN A CLU BUTTON together with directions for other 


nature activities 
certifying that Club 
RECEIVES members are Junior 
Members of the Na- 
tional Audubon So- 


ciety, 


= 3 
o> aap ood 


“Tr tr Sages 
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NATURE PROGRAM GUIDE 
New this year—divided into a section on Indoor 
Outdoor Activities which stresses fun with birds; a 
section on trees and the forest; a section on sky and 


weather. An invaluable teaching aid for elementary 
schools 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS 


Each Club receives a subscription (5 issues) to this 
nature magazine for boys and girls, a portion of 
which is written and illustrated by Club members, 
themselves. 


EACH CLUB 
ASA 
GROUP 


NOTEBOOK SUPPLEMENT 
RECEIVES Specific suggestions for correlating the material in the 


Audubon Junior Club Notebook that each child in a club 
receives with 


lyour own 
* teaching or 
leadership pro 
gram. 


Any group of ten or more children, plus an adult leader, may form a A U D U B 5 N 
Club. Each child in the group pays 25¢ dues for his full year’s member- 
ship. The Club Leader sends the dues to AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS, J U N | O R C L U B S 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N.Y 
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CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


We are offering for our 50th 
anniversary Christmas Card a 
reproduction of John J. Audu- 
bon’s beautiful painting of the 
cardinal, plate 159, from the 
Elephant Folio edition of “The 
Birds of America.” 


20¢ each 10 for $1.75 
25 and any quantity over, 
15¢ each 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
Envelopes included. 


From 1953 and 1954 the charm 
ing ruby-crowned kinglet and 
colorful flamingo cards are 
available, while they last, at 10¢ 
each. Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. 


Please add 10¢ for postage for 
all orders of Christmas Cards 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 
1130 Sth Ave., N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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North 
American 


Wild Flowers 


by Mary Vaux Walcott 


The “North American Wild Flowers” ranks in importance with 


Audubon’s “Birds of America.” 


With 400 beautiful colored plates with descriptive text. 
Complete in 5 vols., royal 4to., in 5 linen portfolios stamped 


in gold. Washington, D. C., 1925-1929. 


(Text for Volume | reprinted 1950) 


Library edition 


$100.00 per set 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Avenue 


Audubon 


Members 


New York 28, N. Y. 


| 
. 
7 
(Actual size =? 
10K gold $5.00 
Gold filled 2.00 
Sterling silver 2.00 


Prices include Federal 
fax Please add lS¢ 


postage 


Prices Subjec t to Chanee 


In response to many requests, we are pleased to announce 
that beautiful reproductions of the Audubon emblem, “The 
Flying Egret,” are now available on gold and sterling silver 
pins. The white egret is set against a background of vitreous 
fired blue enamel.. All pins have safety clasps. They may be 
ordered only by members of the National Audubon Society 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


